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MEDITATIONS 


OF THE EMPEROR 


MARCUS AURELIUS- 


ANTONINUS: 


BOOK Vn. 


HAT is vice? tis what you 
have often ſeen. have this 


3 ready on all emergences that 


they are ſuch things as you have of- Ly 


ten ſeen: you will find all things, ear- 
lier or later, juſt the ſame. ſuch mat- 
Cans "Ty 
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ters as fill all hiſtories of the ancient, 


or middle, or preſent ages: of ſuch 
things, all cities and families are full. 


nothing is new. every thing is ordi- 


nary, and of ſhort duration. 

2. How can the grand maxims of 
life ever become dead in the ſoul, un- 
leſs the opinions ſuitable to them be 
extinguiſhed? and it is ſtill in your 


power to revive and kindle again theſe 


true opinions. I can always have the 
ſentiments I ought to have about 
ſuch things; why, then, am I diſtur- 
bed? what is external to my ſoul, is 


of no conſequence to it. be thus per- 


ſuaded, and you ſtand upright and 
firm.you may revive when you pleaſe. 
conſider things again, as you have 
done formerly. this is reviving again. 

3. THE vain ſolicitude about 
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ſhows, ſcenicalreprefentations, flocks 
and herds, ſkirmiſhing, little bones 
caſt in for contention among little 
dogs, baits caſt into a fiſh-pond, the 

toiling of ants, and their carrying of 
burdens, the fluttering of affrighted 
flies, the involuntary agitations of pup- 
pets by wires! we ought to perſiſt a- 
midſt ſuch things with good- nature, 
without ſtorming at them; and be per- 
ſuaded that ſuch is the worth of each 
perſon, as is the value of the gs 
he purſues. 

4. IN conmverigieinzmee mould give 
good heed to what is ſaid; and in bu- 
ſineſs, to what is done: in the former, 
that we may underſtand what is ſig- 
nified; and, in the latter, to what end 
it is referred. = 
5. 1s my underſtanding ſufficient 
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work: if it is not, I either give plac 
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for this ſubject or not? if it is ſuffici 
ent, I uſe it as an inſtrument given 
me by the univerſal Nature for this 


in this work to thoſe who can better 
execute it; unleſs it be ſome way in- 
cumbent as duty upon me; and, in 
that caſe, I execute it as well as I can, 
taking the aid of thoſe, who, by direc- 
ting my mind, can accompliſh ſome- 

thing ſeaſonable and uſeful to the 
public. for whatever I do, whether 
by myſelf, or with the aſſiſtance of o- 
thers, ought to be directed to that, a- 


lone, which is uſeful and ee to 
the public. 


6. HO many of thoſe, who 
were once much celebrated, are now 
delivered up to oblivion? and how ma- 


ny of thoſe who ſung the praiſes of 
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others, are now entirely gone! 
7. Do not be aſhamed to take aſ- 
ſiſtance. your deſign ſhould be to diſ- 
charge your duty, as it is a ſoldier's 
to ſtorm a breach in a wall. what if, 
becauſe of your lameneſs, you cannot 
mount the works alone? you may do 
it withthe aſſiſtance of others. 
8. BE not diſturbed about futuri- 
ty: you ſhall come to encounter with 
future events, poſſeſſed of the ſame 
reaſon you now employ 1 in Lo pre- 
ſent affairs. 
'9. ALL things are linked with 
each other, and bound together with 
a ſacred bond: ſcarce is there one thing | 
. quiteforeign to another. they are all 
arranged together in their proper pla- 
ces,and jointly adorn the ſame world. 
there is one orderly graceful diſpoſi- 
A 4 
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ture, and partake of the ſame rational 
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tion of the whole. there is one God 


in the whole. there is one ſubſtance, 


one law, and one reaſon common to 


all intelligent beings, and one truth; 


as there muſt be one ſort of perfection 


to all beings, who are of the ſame na- 


power. Coles 7 
10. "EVERY aa — ſhall 


ſoon vaniſh, and be ſwallowed up in 
the matter of the whole. every active 
principle ſhall ſoon be reſumed in- 


to the intelligence and cauſe of the 


whole. and the memory of every 


thing ſhall ſoon be buried in eternity. 
11. IN the rational being, the ſame 
conduct is agreeable to nature, and 
agreeable to reaſon. | 
12. EI T HER ſhew yourſelf as one 
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always upright, or as one well correc- 
ted and amended. dale 
13. As the 9 members are in 
an organized body, ſuch are all ratio- 
nal beings, tho diſtant in place; ſince 
both are fitted for one joint operation. 
this thought will more deeply affect 
your heart, if you often ſpeak to your- 
ſelf thus, I am a member of that 
great rational body or ſyſtem. if you 
merely call yourſelf a part of man- 
kind, you do not yet love mankind 
from your heart, nor does the doing 
of good yet ultimately delight you, 
without further views. you only do 
good, as matter of duty and obligati- 


I Thus a ſtone may be | proſperity of each member 
called a part of a rude heap. depends on that of the 
a member refers to a regu- | whole, and the happineſs of | 
lar whole, an organized bo- | the whole requires that * 

oy, in which the ſafety and ! each member. 


as if the gold, the emerauld, or the 
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on, and not as doing, at the ſame 
time, the greateſt good to yourſelf. 
14. LET external things affect, as 
they pleaſe, the things which can 
be affected by them; let thoſe com- 
plain of them which ſuffer by them. 
but if I can prevent any apprehenſion 
that the event is evil, I am not hurt. 
and it is in my power to preventit. 
15. LE x any one door ſay what 


he pleaſes, I muſt be a good man. juſt 


purple were always ſaying, let men 


do or ſay what they pleaſe, I muſt 
continue an emerauld, and retain my 
luſtre. 


16. 18 not the governing part the 
fole cauſe of its own diſturbance ? 
does it not raiſe in itſelf its fears, its 


1 See, B. V. 19. and the note upon it. 
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ſorrows,its deſires? if any other thing 
can raiſe its fears or ſorrows, let it do 
ſo. tis in its own power not to be mo- 
ved by opinions about ſuch incident; 
let the deſpicable body take Pre 
if it can, for itſelf; leſt it ſufferany 
thing, and complain when it ſuffers. 
the ſoul which is terrified or. dejec- 
ted,or which is ſtruck with imaginati- 
ons or opinions about ſuch things, 
vould ſuffer nothing, if you would not 
give it up to ſuch imaginations. the 
verning part is free from all indigence 
or dependence, if it do not make itſelf 
indigent. in like manner, it may be 
free from all diſturbance and obſtruc- 
tion, if it do not n and obſtruct 
itſelf. 
17 10 have good · fortune is to 


1 See, B. V. 19. 
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have a good divinity governing our 
lot; or a good divinity, within, go- 
verning us. begone, then, imagina- 
> tion! go, by the Gods! as you came: 
| for I have no more uſe for you. you 
il | came, according to the old cuſtom: 1 
| | FE am notangry with you; only, be gone. | 
_— 18. DoEs one dread a change? 
= what can ariſe without changes? what 
| | is more acceptable or more uſual to 


1 the nature of the whole? can you 


| warm your bagnio, unleſs wood un- 
— dergoes a change? can you be nouri- 
| ihne, unleſs your food is changed? or, 
Il | canany thing uſeful be accompliſhed, 

1 Vuuithout changes do not you ſee, then, 

i | that your undergoing a change, too, 

[2H may be equally neceſſary to the na- 
1 ture of the whole? * 

1 19. THROUGH the ſubſtance of 
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the univerſe, as through a torrent, 
flow all particular bodies; all, of the 
ſame nature; and fellow- workers with 
the whole; as the ſame members of 
our body co-operate with eachother. 
how many a Chryſippus, and Socra- 
tes, and Epictetus, hath the courſeof 
ages ſwallowed up? let this thought 
occur to you, about every PO 
EVent, Jie 
20. ABOUT this alone I am TY 
citous; that I may not do any thing 
unſuitable to the conſtitution of a 
man; or in another manner than it 
requires; or in a time not ſuitable. 
2121. THE time approaches when 
you ſhall forget all things, and be * 
gotten oy all. 
22. Ts the part of a man to 
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love even thoſe who offend him; and 
this one may do, if he would conſider 
that thoſe who offend are our kindred 
by nature; that they offend through 
ignorance, * and unwillingly ; and 
that, in a little, both we and they muſt 
die: and eſpecially, that they have 
done thee no damage; for, they can- 
not make thy ſoul worle than i it was 
before. 

23. THE preſiding Nature "oY 
out of the univerſal ſubſtance, as out 
of wax, ſometimes a colt; and then, 
changing that again, out of itsmatter 
forms a tree; and afterwards, a man; 
and then, ſomething different; and 
each of theſe forms ſubſiſted a little 
while, there can be — — 


1 * the A180 precept ſuch as injure us. 
of loving our enemies, or 2 Luke, XXIII. 34+ 


5 1 
1 y 
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in 2 cheſt's being taken aſunder, as 


there was nothing diſmal in it's being 
at firſt joined together. 
24. A WRATHFUL countenance 
is exceedingly againſt nature. when 
the countenance is often thus defor- 


med, its beauty dies, and cannot be 


revived again. by this very thing you 
may apprehend that itis againſt 1 rea- 


ſon. 


IF the ſenſe of nl evilis gone, 


what reaſon could one have for deſi- 
ring to live? 


25. ALL things you behold, ſhall 
the Nature preſiding in the univerſe 


change; and out of their ſubſtance 


make other things; and others, again, 


1 See the like an : libidine cw, aut metu 
in Cicero de offic. L. 1. c. | © commoti ſunt; aut volup 
29. © Licet ora ipſa cernere | tate nimia geſtiunt, &c. 
* iratorum, aut corum qui 
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love even thoſe who offend him; and 

this one may do, if he would conſider 
that thoſe who offend are our kindred 
by nature; that they offend through 
ignorance, and unwillingly; and 
that, in a little, both we and they muſt 
die: and eſpecially, that they have 
done thee no damage; for, they can- 
not make thy ſoul wasle than it was 
before. 

23. THE preſiding Nature Farms 
out of the univerſal fubſtance, as out 
of wax, ſometimes a colt; and then, 
changing that again, out of its matter 
forms a tree; and afterwards, a man; 
and then, ſomething different; and 
each of theſe forms ſubſiſted a little 
while. there can be nothing diſmal 


1 Here the Seine precept ſuch as injure us. |; 
of loving our enemies, or 2 Luke, XXIII. 34. 


! 
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in a cheſt's being taken aſunder, as 
there was nothing diſmal in it's w_ 
at firſt joined together. | 

24. A WRATHFUL countenance 
is exceedingly againſt nature. when 

the countenance is often thus defor- 

med, its beauty dies, and cannot be 
revived again. by this very thing you 

may ' apprehend that it is "_ rea- 
ſon. 

IF the 82 of ial evilis gone, 
what reaſon could one have for deſi- 
ring to live? 

25. ALL things you behold, ſhall | 
the Nature preſiding in the univerſe 
change; and out of their ſubſtance 
make other things; ;and others, again, 


1 See the like Gatimcnt « libidine aliqua, aut metu 
in Cicero de offic. L. 1. c. | * commoti ſunt; aut volup 


2 Licet ora ipſa cernere | tate nimia * Ke. 
* iratorum, aut corum qui 
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out of theirs ; that the univerſc _y 
be always new. | 

26. WHEN. one has offended, or 
done any thing wrong; conſider what 
opinion of his, about ſome good, or 


evil, hath led him into this miſcon- 


duct. when you diſcover this, you 
will pity him; and neither be ſurpri- 


zed, angry. perhaps, you your- 


ſelf may imagine the ſame thing, or 


ſome ſuch like thing, to be good. if 


you do notat all look upon ſuch things 


as good or evil, you can eaſily be in- 


dulgent and en to thoſe who are 
in a miſtake. 


25. Po not let your nid Swell 


upon what you want, ſo much, as, 


upon what you have. and conſider 
the things you enjoy, which are dea- 


reſt to you; how earneſtly and anxi- 
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ouſly you would deſire them, if you 
wanted them: and yet be on your 
guard; leſt, by your delighting in the 


enjoyment of ſuch things, you enure 


yourſelf to value them too much; ſo 
that if you ſhould loſe them, „ 


would be much diſturbed. 
28. wIND thyſelf up within thy- | 
ſelf. the rational governing part has 


this natural power, that it can fully 
fatisfy itſelf, in acting juſtly; and, by 
doing ſo, enjoying tranquillity. 


29. BLOT out all imaginations. 
ſtop the brutal impulſes of the paſſi- 


ons. circumſcribe the preſent time; 


and apprehend well the nature of e- 


very thing which happens, either to 
yourſelf, or to others. diſtinguiſh 


between the material and the active 


See, B. . 19. 


B 
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principle. conſider well the laſt hour. 
the fault another commits, there let it 
reſt where the guilt reſides. - 

30. APPLY your mind attentive- 
ly to whatis faid in converſation; and 
enter deeply into what is done, and 
into thoſe who do it. 

31. REJOICE yourſelf wh hs. 
plicity, modeſty, and the thoughts of 
the indiflerence of all things between 
- virtue and vice; love mankind;and be 
obedient to the Gods. ſays one. 
all things by certain laws. but 
what if all be elements and no more? 
tj tis ſufficient that even in that caſe, 
= | all happens by an inevitable law ; ex- 
= | cept a very few things. 
32. CONCERNING death. tis ei- 
1 The intention here is theſe which the Stoics ſay, 


very doubtful. are in our own power. 
2 He means probably 


| of 
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cher a diſperſion, or atoms, a vaniſh- 
ing, an extinction, of a Wenn to 


another ſtate. 
33. CONCERNING pain. what is 


; intolerable muſt ſoon carry us off. 
what is laſting is tolerable. the un- 


derſtanding can preſerve a calm, by 


its opinions; and the governing part 


becomes no worſe. the parts which 
ſuffer by pain, let them determine a- 


bout ieif they can. 


34. CONCERNING glory. conſi- | 
der the underſtandings of thoſe who 


confer praiſes, what they ſhun, and 


what they putfue. and, as heaps of 
ſand are driven upon one another, the 
latrer bury and hide the former: juſt 1 


ſo, in life, the former ages are preſent- 
ly buried by the enſuing. 


1 B. V. 19. and B. II. 2. 
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35-TH1s from Plato. to the man 
who has a true grandeur of ſoul, and 


a view of the whole of time, and of 
all ſubſtance; can human life appear 


a great matter? tis impoſlible, ſays he. 


can then ſuch a one conceive death 
to be terrible? 'tis impoſſible. - - 


36. 718 a ſaying of dee 5 
tis truly royal to do good and be re- 
progenied, 2 

37. T18 ere our coun- 


tenance ſhould be obedient to our 


ſoul, and change and compoſe itſelf 


as the ſoul directs, while yet the ſoul 


cannot conform and adorn itſelf, ac- 


cording to its own inclination. 


38. vAIN is all anger at the ex- 
ternal things; 3 
For they regard it nothing 
1 Republic. B. 6. 
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39. 6E joy to us, and to 
th' immortal Gods. 
40. ron life is, like the n d 
ear, cut down; © 
And ſome muſt fall, and fomen un- 
reap'd remain. 
"OP ME and my children, if the 
| Gods neglect, 
It is for ſome good reaſon.” 
"_ FOR I keep right and e 
on my fide.” 
43. Do not ſorrow along with 


them, nor be inwardly moved. 


44. 11s thus in Plato. I would 
« give him this juſt anſwer. you are 
* much miſtaken, man, tothink that 
© a man of any worth makes much 


Account between living and dying. 


ought he not to conſider this alone, 
B 3 
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* whether. he acts juſtly, or unjuſtly, 
© the part of a good or of a bad man? 
435. HE ſays again. In truth, O 
* Athenians! whereſgever one has 
© placed himſelf by choice, judging it 
© the fitteſt for him; or 'whereſoever 
© he is placed by his commander ; 
there, I think, he ought to ſtay at 
© all hazards; making no account of 
* death ; or any other eyil, but vice. 
46. AGAIN. * But; pray, conſi- 
der, whether what. is truly noble 
* and good, be not placed in ſome- 
 thingelſe than preſerving life; or, in 
1 Of the fame kind, is | < per. lead me  whither Pe- 


| the following divine ſenti- | ver thou willeſt. cloath me 


ment of Epictetus; Arrian, 
II. 16. For the future, O 
Godl uſe me as thou plea- | 
_ * eſt, thy will is my will. 

*I am equally ready for 
* whatever thou ordereſt. I 


ia what dreſs thou willeſt. | 
* is it thy will I ſhould bea 
©* magiſtrate, or a private 
man; remain in my own 

' We or in exile; be 


poor, or rich? in all theſe 


* plead not againſt any thing will I vindicate thee before 
* which thou thinkeſt pro- | * men. 
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being preſerved. nor is it ſo very de- 


* firable to one of a truly manly diſ- 
« poſition to continue in life a long 

© time; nor ought he to love it mach. 

* but, he ſhould rather commit this 


„ to the will of God; aſſenting to the 


© maxim of even our old women, that * 
no man can avoid his deſtiny,” and 
* ſtudy how he ſhall paſs, as virtuouſ- 
ly as he can, _ time deſtined for 
© him. e 


47. CONSIDER the courſe * 


ſtars; as thinking that you revolve a- 
long with them; conſider alſo, conti- 


nually, the changes of the elements in- 
to each other. ſuch extenſive thoughts 


purge off the filth of this terreſtial 
life. 


48. THIS is beautiful in Plato. 
* When we conſider human life, we 


B 4 
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* ſhould view, as from an high tower, 
* all things terreſtrial; ſuch as herds, 
* armies, men employed in agricul- 
* ture, in marriages, divorces; births, 
deaths, the tumults of courts of Ju- 
* ſtice, deſolate lands, various barba- 
© rous nations, feaſts, wailings, mar- 
© kets; a medley of all things, in a 
ſyſtem adorned by contratieties.” 
49. CONSIDER things paſt; the 
revolutions of ſo many empires; and 
| thence you may foreſee what ſhall 
happen hereafter; for they ſhall be 
juſt of the ſame nature; nor can they 
break off the harmony or concert 
now begun. hence tis much the ſame | 
to view human life for forty or for a 
myriad of. years; for, what further 


can you ſee? 
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50. . * To earth returns whatever 
ſprung from earth. 
But what's of heav' aly ſeed x re- 
mounts to heaven.” 
Euripides intends by this, either the 
diſentangling again of the entangled 


atoms, or ſome ſuch diſperſion of it im- 
mutable elements. 41 


31. ©BY meats and drinks and 
charms and magic- arts, 
18 Death's courſe they would em 
and thus eſcape, 
mw © The gale that blows from God 
__ wemuſtindure . _ 
- © Tolling, but not repining . 
52. HE is a better wreſtler than 


thou art; be it ſo. he is not more ſo- 


cial and kind, nor more modeſt; nor 


better prepared to meet the accidents 
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of life; nor more gentle toward the 
offences of his neighbours, 

33. WHEREVER one can act ac- 
1 [1 to that reaſon which is com- 
mon to Gods and men, there, there's 
nothing terrible. where we can have 
the advantage or enjoyment of acting 
proſperouſly, according to the ſtruc- 
ture of our nature, there we ſhould 
1 no hurt. | 

34. IN all Mend and times, you 
may devoutly acquieſce and be ſatis- 
fied with what befalls you, and have 
juſt diſpoſitions toward your neigh- 
bours, and ſkillfully examine all ari- 


1 This examination of] nay, under ſome colours of 
the images of fancy, ſo of: | virtue ; but, when the will 
ten mentioned by Antoni- | is not ſuffered to give its 
nus, is one of the moſt ex - | conſent to any of the pro- 
cellent means for preſerving | poſitions of faney, until they 
purity of mind. vice firſten- | are ſtript of all diſguiſe; and 
ters the ſoul, under the diſ-¶ conſidered according to their 

guiſe of ſome apparent good, own real value; the moral 
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ſing imaginations; that none may in- 
ſinuate themſelves, till v thorough: 
ly comprehend them. 

55. Do not be prying: into the 


ſouls of thoſe around you, but look 
well into this, whither it is that na- 

ture leads you: the nature of the 
whole, by external events; and your 


own nature, by ſuggeſting what part 
you ſhould act. each one ſhould act 
the part he is fitted for by his nature, 


other beings are fitted to be ſubſervi- 


ent to the rational; as all inferior be» 
ings are ſubordinated to the ſuperior; 
and the rational are formed for each 
other. what the ſtructure of human 
nature is chiefly adapted to, is a ſoci · 

al communication of gaod; and, next 


turpitude of bad actions 
mult determine us to reject 


them; and thus preſerve — 
nocence and integrity. 
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to this, is the command over all bo- 
dily appetites and paſſions. 'tis the 
proper work of the rational and in- 
telligent power, to circumſcribe it- 
ſelf, and to be unconquerable by the 
appetites and paſſions. for, both theſe 
are inferior faculties, common to the 
brutes. the intellectual part claims to 
itſelf this power over them, and not to 
be ſubjected to them; and that, very 
juſtly; as, by its own nature, fitted to 
command and employ all theſe lower 
powers. the third office pointed out 
by the conſtitution of the rational na- 
ture, is to guard againſt raſh aſſent, 
and error. let the governing part re- 
tain theſe things, and go ſtraight on 
in her courſe; and ſhe has all her own. 
good or. NR 


1 B. V. 19. 
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56. CONSIDER your life as now 


finiſhed and paſt. what little ſurplus 


there is beyond expeQation, "_—_ it 


| according to nature. 


57. LOVE and 


deſire og W | 


whinh happens to you, and is deſti- 
ned by Providence for you; for, what 
can be more ſuitable * ? 


1 It may be remembred 


here once for all, the life ac- 


cording to nature, in Anto- 
ninus, is taken in a very 
high ſenſe: tis living up to 
that ſtandard of purity and 
perfection, which every good 
man feels in his own breaſt: 
tis conforming our ſelves 
to the law of God written in 
the heart: tis endeavouring 
a compleat victory over the 
paſſions, and a total confor- 
mity to the image of God. 
a man muſt read Antoninus 
with little attention, who 
confounds this with the na- 
tural man's life, condem- 
ned by St. Paul. 

2 The practice of this 


| the * n 5 


| ty of mind: for, a man who 
ſe Pap only what God deſ- 
tines him, can never be diſ- 
appointed; ſince infinite 
power, viſdom, and good- 

| neſs, muſt always accom- 
pliſh its deſigns ; and, as he 
loves all his works, every 
event ordered by him, muſt 
be really beſt for the whole, 
and for the individuals Mt 
which it happens: an inti- 
mate and permanent con- 
viction of this, muſt be the 
beſt foundation for the prac- 
| tice of the maxim here re- 
commended. ſee the citati- 
on from Epictet. in the note 
at 46. 


great maxim, would produce { 
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58. VPON every accident, kieptn 
view thoſe to whom the like hath 
happened. they ſtormed atthe event; 
thought it ſtrange; and complained. 
but where are they how? they are 
gone for ever. why would you act 
the like part? leave thoſe unnatural 
changes and commotions to thoſe fie- 
kle men, who thus change, and are 
changed. be you intent upon this; 
how to make good uſe of ſuch events. 
you may make an excellent uſe of 
them; they may be matter of vir- 
tuous action. only attend well to 
yourſelf, and reſolve to be a good 
man in all your actions. and ſtill re- 
member, that the external things, a- 
"vie. T fore, an | ate $7 cafe br b a 
ſubmiſſion ts God, of man- nal misfortunes. thoſe who 
Iy fortitude and patience; of | ſtormed and fretted at ſuch 


meekneſs and goodneſs to- ; 
ward theſe very men, _— their efforts, elcaped them: 


' accidents have not, by . : 


1 to 
ood 
| re- 
„ a- 
exter- 


ſe who 
t ſuch 


by all 


them: 
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bout which your actions are em or 


ed, are indifferent. 


359. LOOEk inwards; within * 
the fountain of Food; which is ever 
ſpringing up,if you be always digging 
in „ | 
60. WE ſhould auh alſo a ftabi- 
lity of body ; - free from looſe incon- 
ſtant motion. for,as the foul diſplays 
itſelf by the countenance, in a wiſe 
and graceful air; ſo, it ſhould in the 
whole body. but theſe things are to 
be obſerved without affeQation. 
61. THE art of life reſembles 


more that of the wreſtler, than of the 


1 The author of this ad- | find the dignity of our na- 
vice, had the beſt opportu- | ture: the diviner powers are 


nities of trying all the hap- I diſentangled, and exert 


pineſs which can. ariſe from | them(ſelvesin all worthy ſo- 
external things. the diſſipa- | cial affeQtions of piety and 
ting purſuits of external | humanity ; and the ſoul has 


things, ſtupify the nobler | an inexpreſſible delight in 
powers. by recollection we | them; . 
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dancer; ſince the wreſtler muſt ever 
be ready on his guard, and ſtand firm 
againſt the ſudden unforſeen efforts 
of his adverſary. 

562. REvoOl v often what ſort o 
men they are, whoſe approbation you 
deſire; what ſort of ſouls they have. 
thus, you will neither accuſe ſuch as 
unwillingly miſtake, nor will you re- 
quire their approbation, if you look 
into the ſprings of * e 

and affections. 

63. TIs againſt its will, lays Pla- 
to, that any ſoulis deprived of truth. 
you may ſay the ſame of juſtice, tem- 

perance, good-nature, and every vir- 
tue. tis highly neceſſary to remem- 
ber this continually: you will thence 
be made gentler toward all. 

64. vPoN any pain, recollect, 
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that there is no moral turpitude in it; 


nor does it make the ſoul the worſe, 


or deſtroy it; either as it is rational, 
or ſocial. as to the far greater part of 


thoſe pains we are ſubject to, the max- 
im of Epicurus may aſſiſt you, that 


_ © it cannot both be intolerable and laſ- 
ting: eſpecially, if you remember the 
narrow bounds within which it is con- 
fined; and do not add opinions to it. 


recollect this, too, that many other 
things fret us, which we do not re- 


pute of the ſame nature with pain, 


tho' they truly are: thus, drowſineſs, p 


when one would be lively; being too | 


warm; and the want of a natural ap- 
petite. when you are fretted with a- 
ny of theſe things, rouſe your mind, 


by ſaying thus to yourſelf: What? do 


S 
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you yield yourſelf as vanquiſhed by 
pain? 


65. ENTERTAIN no ſuch ales 


tion toward the moſt inhuman of 


your fellows, as they have toward 
their fellow s. 


66. WHEN c E do we conclude 


that Socrates had a bright in and 
an excellent diſpoſition; tis not e- 


nough that he died gloriouſly? or ar- 
gued acutely with the ſophiſts;or that 


he kept watch patiently in the Areo- 
pagus; or that when he was ordered 


" to apprehend the innocent Salami- 


nian, he gallantly diſobeyed at all ha- 


zards the unjuſt command or becauſe | 
of any ſtately airs or gate he aſſumed 


1 He had received theſe | tes at all hazards diſobeyed 
orders from the thirty ty- | them, in the height of their 
rants; who intended to put power. this Plato mentions 


Leo the Salaminian to death, | in the Apology, and in one 


and ſeize his eſtate, Socra- J of his letters, 


'Q0 © 9 res as 1F 
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in public, which, too, one may juſt- 
ly diſbelieve: d heros charged on him by 


Ariſtophanes: ] 'tis this we ſhould 


look to, what ſort of ſoul he had: 


could he fatisfy kimſelf, without fur- 


ther view, in being juſt toward men, 


pious toward God, not vainly provo- 
ked by the vices of others, nor ſervile- 
y flattering them in their ignorance ; | 


counting nothing ſtrange: which was 


appointed by the Preſident of the u- 


niverſe; nor ſinking under it as into- 


lerable; nor yielding up his foul to be 


affected by the paſſions of the body? 
67. NATURE hath not ſo blen- 
ded the foul with the body, as that 


it cannot circumſcribe itſelf, and ex- 


ecute its own office by itfelf.one may 
be a moſt divine man, and yet be un- 


| x Ses the note at X. 11. 2 See, B. V. 19. 


* 
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known toall. remember this always: 
and this alſo, that- the happineſs of 
life conſiſts in very few things. and 
tho! you deſpair of becoming a good 
logician, or naturaliſt, you need'not 
therefore deſpair of becoming free, 
poſſeſſed of an high ſenſe of honour 
and modeſty, kind and ſocial, and re- 
ſigned to God. 

68. You may live PEP to all 
force, in the higheſt delight, wereall 
men loudly to rail againſt you as they 
pleaſe; tho wild beaſts were to tear 
the poor members of this corporeal 
mixture, which has been nouriſhed 
along with you.what-hinders the ſoul 
to preſerve itſelf amidſt theſe things, 
in all tranquillity, in juſt judgments 

about the things which ſurround it, 
and in a proper uſe of what is caſt in 
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its way? ſo that the judgment may 


 fay, © ſuch is thy real nature, tho thou 


* appeareſt otherwiſe.” the faculty 
which directs how to uſe every thing, 


may fay,* it was ſuch an event as thou 
art, that I wanted. for whatever oc- 
* curs, is to me matter of rational 


* and ſocial virtue, and of the proper 


art of man or God. whatever oc- 


© curs is familiar, and ſuited either to 
the purpoſe of God or man; and is 
© not new nor untractable, but well 


© known and eaſy. 


69. THE perfection of manners 
can make one ſpend each day as his 
laſt; and keep himſelf always calm, 
without ſloth or hypocriſy. 

70. THE Gods, who are immor- 


1 That is, the intellectual part, or Fc rational fout. 


8 3 


+ ons B. VIE. +8. 
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tal, are not fretted, that, in a long e- 
ternity, they muſt always bear with 
ſuch a numerous wicked world: nay, 
further, they always take care of it. 
yet you who are preſently to ceaſe 
from being, muſt be fretted and tired 
with it, tho' you are one of theſe 
wretched creatures yourſelf! 


71. 71s ridiculous that you do 


not endeavour to repreſs, and fly from 
all vice in yourſelf,which you have in 
your power to do; but are ſtill ſtriving 
to reſtrain it in others, and avoid the 
effects of it; which you can never do. 


+. - 72-WHATEVER the rational and 


ſocial power obſerves, as neither ſub- 
ſervient to any improvement of the 


1 The moſt powerful mo- | ſee, Cambrayꝰs dialogue of 
tive to forgiveneſs and to re- Socrates, Alcibiades, and Ti- 
turn good for evil. ſee, mon. 
Matth. V. 45, 46, 47, 48. 
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underſtanding, nor of ſocial diſpoſiti- 
ons; it juſtly deems inferior to itſelf, 
and below its regard. 
73. WHEN you have done a kind 
office, and another is profited by it, 
why do you, like the fools, require 
any thing further, and thus want al- 
ſo the reputation of beneficence, and 
to get returns? 2 

74. No man is tired of what i is 
gainful to him. your gain conſiſts in 
acting according to nature. ſince the 
gain is yours, why ſhould you be 
weary of ſuch a courſe of action? 

75. THE preſiding Nature of the 
whole once ſet about the making this 
univerſe. and now either we muſt 
allow, that all things, even the worſt 


I In the high languageof | wiſe and virtuous, are cal- 
the Stoics, the vulgar, and | led fools and mad-men. 
all who are not completely | 2 See, IX. 42. near the end, 
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we ſee, happen, according to a ne- 


ceſſary conſequence or connexion, 
with thoſe excellent things primarily 


intended; or muſt ſay, there was no 

rational intention or deſign, in the 
production of theſe things which are 
moſt excellent; which yet appear to 


be the peculiar objects of intention in 


the univerſal Mind. the remembring : 


this will make you much more ſerene 


on many occurrence. 


1 See, IX. 28. 
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＋ H 18 will repreſs the elite of | 
vain-glory, that you cannot 

make the whole of your life, from 
your youth, appear ſuch as became a 
philoſopher. 'tis known to many, as 
well as to your own conſcience, that 
you were far from true wiſdom. if 
this be your aim, you muſt be full of 
confuſion: it can be no eaſy matter 
for you to gain the reputation of a 
philoſopher. nay, the grand purpoſe 
of your life is oppoſite to this view of 
reputation. if you know wherein true 
excellence conſiſts, away with this af- 
fair of reputation, and the opinions 
of others. be ſatisfied with this, that 
what remains of life, be it more or 
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leſs, be ſpent as the conſtitution of 


your nature requires. ſtudy this point 
exactly; and be ſolicitous about no- 
thing elſe, but knowing what your 
nature requires, and acting according- 
ly. you have experienced many wan- 
derings, without finding happineſs. 

tis not found in philoſophical argu- 
ments, nor in riches; nor in fame, 
nor in ſenſuality. . not at all. where, 
then, is it to be found? In ating the 
part which human nature requires, 


how ſhall you a& thus? By retaining 


firmly the great maxims from which 
our deſires and actions flow. what 


maxims? thoſe concerning good and 


evil: © that nothing is truly good to a 
* man,which does notmakehim juſt, 
* temperate, courageous, and free: 
and that nothing can be evil to a 


S S 


et. 
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© man, which gives him not the con- 
* trary diſpoſitions. 

| 2. ABOUT every action, 3 exa- 
mine yourſelf; what ſort of one is it 
| ſhall I never repent of it? I ſhall pre- 
ſently be dead, and all theſe things 
| gone. what further, then, ſhould I 
deſire, if my preſent action be ſuch as 
becomes an intellectual and ſocial be- 
ing, ſubje& to the lame law vih the 
Gods?! 
3 ALEXANDER, Caius, Pom- 
pey, what were they in compariſon 
with Diogenes, Heraclitus, and So- 
crates? theſe latter knew. the natures 
of things, and their cauſes, and ma - 
terials: and thus their governing parts 
1 As, all intelligent be- the whole. this, in the ſu- 
ings are, by their nature, | preme Being, flows eſſenti- 
under the ſame immutable | ally from his nature: in 


eternal law of promoting | created beings, it is a x gift 
the good and perfection of from bim. 
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were employed. as to the former, 
what a multitude of things were the 
objects of their care? to how many 


vere they enſlaved? : 


4. SUCH men will go on ding 
ſuch actions, tho you ſhould burſt 
with indignation. —— 

5. IN the firſt place, be not dl 
turbed or put into confuſion. all 
things happen according to the na- 
ture of the whole. in a little time you 
ſhall be gone, as Hadrian, and Au- 


guſtus. and, then, attentively conſi- 


der the nature of what occurs to you: 
remember you muſt perſiſt in the pur- 
poſe of being a good man. act, then, 
inflexibly what ſuits the nature of 2 
man, and ſpeak always what appears 
to you juſt, and yet with calm good- 


1 See, IX. 29. 


2 See, the note on B. V. 17. 
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nature and modeſty; and without hy- 
poeriſy. 
6. 'T1s the conſtant buſlneſs: of 
the univerſal Nature, to be transfer- 
ring what is now here, into another 
place; to be changing things, and 
carrying them hence, and placing 
them elſewhere. all are changes; all 
are cuſtomary; you need not fear a- 
ny thing new. all are — to the 
famelaw. 

7. EVERY * is ſatisfied while 
it continues proſpering. the rational 
nature is proſperous, while it aſſents 
to no falſe or uncertain opinion; and 
has its affections directed to ſomething 
ſocial and kind; and its deſires and 
averſions turned toward theſe things 
alone which are in its power; while 


it embraces contentedly whatever is 
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appointed by the univerſal Nature. for, 
of that it ĩs a part, as a leaf is a part ofa 


tree. in theſe, indeed, the leaf is a | 


part of an inſenſible irrational ſyſtem, 
which can be obſtructed in the inten- 
tion of its nature: but the human na- 
ture is a part of that univerſal nature 
which i cannot be obſtructed, and is 
intelligent and juſt. this nature dif- 
tributes, ſuitably to all, their propet 
portions of time, of matter, of active 

principle, of powers, and events. this 
| you will find, if you do not merely 
compare one circumſtance of one 
with the correſponding circumſtance 
in another, but conſider the whole 
nature and circumſtances of one, and 
compare them with the whole of an- 
—_: ai Eid 


1 ce, IV. 1. and the note. 
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„ 8. vou want, perhaps, opportu- 
Fa I nity for reading. but you never want 
opportunity of repreſſing all inſo- 
lence; of keeping yourſelf ſuperior to 
pleaſure, and pain, and vain-glory; 
and of reſtraining all anger againſtthe 
inſenſible, and the ungrateful; nay, 
even of retaining an affeQionate con- 
cern about them. 


et 9. LEV no man hear you . 
ve Neither a court- life, or your own life. 
f I0.REPENTANCE is a ſelf- repro- 


ing, becauſe we have neglected ſome·- 
ing uſeful. whatever is good, muſt 
de uſeful in ſome ſort, and worthy of 


ice Iin 
le che care of a good and honourable 
nd HMan. but never did ſuch a man repent 


f his neglecting ſome opportunity of 
ſenſual pleaſure: ſuch pleaſure, there- 
tore, is neither good nor profitable. : 
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11. [As k yourſelf thus about eve- 


ry thing,] What is the nature of it, 


according to its conſtitution and end? 
what is its ſubſtance or matter? what, 
as to its active principle? what is its bu- 


ſineſs in the univerſe? how us ſhall 


it endure? - ' 7 
12. WHEN you ate averſe. to be 
rouſed from ſleep, conſider that it i 


according to your conſtitution, and 
that of human nature, to be employ- 


ed in ſocial actions. to ſleep, is com- 


mon to us with the brutes. what i; 
peculiarly ſuited to the nature of each 
ſpecies, that muſt be moſt familiar 
moſt adapted, and moſt — to 


it. 
28. UPoN each occurrence which 


affects the imagination, continually 
endeavour to apprehend its nature, 


s 


„ 


cure, 


and evil, pleaſure) and pain, and the 
cauſes of them; about glory and infa- 
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and its effect upon our affections; and 
to reaſon well about iit. 
14. WHEN you have to do with 
any one, ſay thus to yourſelf: what 
are this man's maxims about good 


my, death or life? if he have ſuch max- 
ims, there is nothing wondrous or 
ſtrange, that he acts ſuch a part. and 


then we ſhall recollect too, that he is 


under a neceſſity of acting thus. 
15. REMEMBER, that, as it would 


be filly to be ſurprized that a ſig- tree 


bears figs, ſo is it equally, to be ſur- 
prized that the univerſe produces thoſe 
things of which it was ever fruitful. 
tis filly in a phyſician, to be ſurprized 
that one is fallen i into a fever; or in 


1 See. V. . vr 27. IX. 42. 


D 
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a pilot, that the wind has turned a- 
ü gainſt him. | 
ine nene it equally be 
comes a man truly free, to change his 
courſe, of himſelf, when he thinks 
fit, and to follow the advice of ano- 
ther who ſuggeſts better meaſures; for 
this is alſo your own action, accom- 
plüiſnied according to your own deſire, 
and judgment, and underſtanding. 

17. IF this matter is in your 'own 

power, why do you act thus? if itis not, 
whom do you accuſe? it muſt eĩther 


be the atoms, or the Gods. to accuſe || 


either is a piece of madneſs. there is 
nothing therefore to be accuſed or bla- 
med. correct the matter, if you can. 
if not, to what purpoſe complain! 
now, nothing ſhould be done to no 
purpoſe, 


my tin, am oa of aw. 


28S 3 g Z 23 Fg F. 


— 
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18. wHAT dies is not gone out 


of the verge of the univerſe. if that 
vhich is diſſolved ſtays here, and is 


changed, it returns to thoſe elements, 


of which the world and you too con- 


ſiſt. theſe too are W and do 
not murmur at it. 

19. EVERY thing is formed for 
ſome purpoſe: the horſe,the vine. why 
do you wonder at this? the ſun tools 
formed for a certain office, and fo are 


| but with very 


the other Gods, for what end are 


1 Tho? 
ginal Deity was ke 


| ledged by almoſt all the bet- 


ter ſets of the Heathen phi- 
loſophers, yet they concei- 
ved great numbers of ſuperi- 
or natures, created indeed, | 
great natural 
excellencies, and inveſted 
with great powers of go- 
vernment, in certain parts 
of the univerſe. many Chri- 
ians believed the ſame ge- 


neral tenet, the Heathens 
called thoſe ſuperior beings 
gods and Chriſtians called 

em angels. the Heathens i- 
magined theſe inferior gods 
or angels, reſiding in the ſun, - 
the ſtars, and planets. this 
the Chriſtians juſtly denied, 
and keenly oppoſed; as it 
had occaſioned much ſuper- 
ſtitious and idolatrous wor» 
| ſhip in the Heathen world. 


| 


1 
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nuance. what better is the ball while 


| guiſhed. 


you formed? for ſenſual enjoyments? 
ſce if the ſentiments of your ſoul! c can 
bear this thought. | 

20. As he who throws the ball, 
not only intends its motion and di- 
rection, but the place where it ſhould 
ſtop; ſo, the Nature of the whole in- 
tends the ceaſing of each being, no 
leſs than its commencing and conti- 


,, wg wy 


aſcending or deſcending, than when 
fallen or ſtopt? what good is it to the 
bubblein water that it continues? or 


evil, that it is broken? the ſame you 
may ſay of the lamps, when extin- 


21. TURN out the inner ſide of 
this body, and view it: what ſhall ic 
become when it grows old, or ſickly, 


or dead; the applauded and the ap- 
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plauder, are of ſhort continuance; the 


rememberer and the perſon remem- 


bered: and all this, too, in a little cor- 
ner of one climate, where, too, all do 
not agree in the characters they give; 
nay, few agree with themſelves. and 
this whole earth is but a point. 

22. ATTEND well to what is at 
preſent before you; whether it be a 


maxim, an action, or a ſpeech. tis juſt 


you ſhould ſuffer, becauſe you ne- 


glect your preſent buſineſs, and would 
| rather. become a good man to mor- 


row, than to day. | 
23. AM I in action; I refer it to 
ſome benefit thence to accrueto man- 
kind. does any thing befall me? Tac- 
cept it, as referring it to the Gods, 
the fountain of all things; from whom 
all things are ordered in a fixed ſeries. 
| 'D 2 
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24. WHAT things occur in ba- 
thing? how do they appear? oil,ſweat, 
dirt, water, the filth of the ſkin; all 
nauſeous. ſuch areall parts of animal 
life; all the objects before us. 
22835. LuciLLa buried Verus, and 


ſoon after was buried herſelf.Secunda 


buried Maximus, and then Secunda 
| herſelf was buried. Epitynchanus bu- 
ried Diotimus, and then Epityncha- 
nus was buried. Antoninus buried 
Fauſtina, and then Antoninus was 
buried. Celer buried Hadrian, and 
then Celer followed. all go the ſame 
way: thoſe artful men, who foretold 
the fates of others, or were ſwoln 
with pride, where are they now? Cha- 
rax, Demetrius Platonicus, Eudae- 


1 Theſe two are Antoninus Pius and his wife 3 
Fauſtina. | 


yn as _ ns A R89X2_ ons ls © a. a FAM ee. K+ 
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ſual impreſſions ; in 
the profitable appearances ; in conſi- 
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mon, and ſuch others? all were but 


for a day ʒ and are gone long ago. ſome 


| ſcarce remembered for any time after 
their death; ſome gone into a fable; 
| and of ſome, even the old fable itſelf 


is vaniſhed. remember theſe things; 
that either this corporeal mixture 
muſt be diſperſed: or that the ſpirit of 
life muſt be either extinguiſhed ; or 
removed, and brought into another 


26. THE. joy of des 
the proper office of a man; and this 
conſiſts in good-will toward his own 
tribe, or ſpecies, in contempt of ſen- 
1 diſtinguiſhing 


dering the nature of the whole, and 
the things which happen according 


to It. 
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27. ALL of us ſtand in three rela- 
tions: the firſt, toward the preſent im- c. 
mediate cauſes; the ſecond toward the v 
divine cauſe which effects all things; g 

the third, toward our neighbours with Ay 
whom we live. N tl 
28. PAIN is either an evil to the 


"wt 


a 
body; and, then, let the body pro- le 
nounce it to be evil; or, to the ſoul: Il tr 
but the ſoul ' can maintain her ] 
ſcrenity and calm; and not conceive Ml v 
pain to be evil. all judgment, inten- ſc 
tion, deſire, and averſion; are within m 

the ſoul; to which no evil can aſcend. Ill 
29. BLOT out the falſe imagina- al 
tions; and ſay often to yourſelf thus; Il ly 
'tis now in my power to preſerve my Il f: 
ſoul free from all wickedneſs, all luſt, I p 


all confuſion or n and yet 


x See, B. Iv. 18 


woe 
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as I diſcern the natures of things, 1 I 
can uſe them all in proportion to their 
value. remember this noble power 


nn you by Nature. 


30. IN your ſpeeches, whether i in 
the ſenate or elſe where, aim rather at 


a decent dignity, than elegance; and 


tuous. | 3 


let your ſpeech ever be ſound and vir- 


31. THE court of Aki; kis | 
ie daughter, grand - children, ſtep- 


ſons; his ſiſter, and Agrippa, his kinſ- 


men, intimates and friends, Arius, 
Maecenas ; his phyſicians, facrificers; 


| all yielded to death. go next, not mere- 


ly to the death of one, but of a whole 
family or name; as that of the Pom- 
peys; and what we meet ſometimes 
inſeribed on tombs: This was the 


* laſt of his family. 


and then think 
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* folicitude the anceſtors of ſuch 
men bave bad, that they might leaye 


c 
2 ſucceſſion of their own poſteri- y 
ty; and yet it was neceſſary, there t 


ſhayld be a laſt one of that race. thus 
you ſee the death of a whole kindred, 
32. M4 K E yourſelf regular, by re⸗ 


one; ſo that if betting r its h 

end, and n i 

| al 

this, nothing can hinder bake 0 

you, may not ſomething external WW r 

41} | withſtand me? nothing can hinder MW a 
Wi} vou to act the juſt, the temperate, the © 
1 VuNi.iſe part. ſome external effects of your MW y 
actions may be obſtructed; but, then, M n 

there may ariſe another action of © 

yaur's equally ſuited to this regulari- y 

| C 


ty and orderly compoſition of life, 


1 or who does any thing unſociable: 


| yourſelf. yet this is glorious, thatyou 
| can re- unite yourſelf to the whole. 
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we are ſpeaking of; in your acquieſ- 
cence under this impediment, and 
your calmly converting yourſelf to 


that conduct which is in your power. 


33-RECELVE the gifts of fortune, 
without pride; and part with them, 
without rcluQance. 

34. 1 you have ever beheld an 
hand, a foot, or an head, cut off from 
the reſt of the body, and lying dead 
at a diſtance from ĩt: ſuch does one 
make himſelf, as far as he can, who 


repines at any event which happens, 


and tears himſelf off from the whole; 


youare broke off from the natural u- 
nity: Nature formed you for a part 


of the whole; but you have cut off 


IB ˙A¾:Ä „ ——! me age” pee core 
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the Gods have gran ted fuch a power 
of returning again, and re-uniting 


with the whole, to no other parts, 
when they are once cut off. conſider 
the goodneſs and bounty with which 
God hath honoured man kind. he firſt 
put itin their power,not to be broken 


off from this unity; and then put it in 


their power, even when they are thus 
broken off, to return, and grow to- 


gether again naturally, in the e conditi 


on of parts. Els EIN 
35. THE preſident Newre of the 
| white, as it hath imparted to each ra- 


tional being almoſt all its faculties and 


powers; ſo, this one in particular, that, 
as the Nature of the whole converts 
into its uſe, and makes ſubſetvicht to 
its purpoſe, whatever ſeems to with- 


ſtand or oppoſe it, and makes it a re- 
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r cular part of that orderly fated ſeries; 
8 Ill thus; each rational being can make 


every impedimentin its way the pro- 
per matter for itſelf to act upon; and 
: | can uſe it for its * purpoſe, what 


ever it be. 

36. Do not confolbd yourſelf 3 
conſidering the whole of your future 
life; and by dwelling upon the mul- 
titude, and greatneſs of the pains or 
troubles, to which you may probab- 
ly be expoſed. but aſk yourſelf about 
ſuch as are preſent, is there any thing 
intolerable and unſufferable in them? 
| you will be aſhamed to on it. and, | 
then, recollect, that it is neither what 
is paſt, nor what is future, which can 
oppreſs you; tis only what is preſent. 
and this will be much diminiſhed, if 
you circumſcribe or conſider it by! it- 
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ſelf; and chide your own mind, if it 


cannot bear up againſt wy one thing 


thus alone. 


37. 1s Panthea or Pergamus now 


fitting and wailing at the tomb of Ve- 
rus? or Chabrias and Diotimus at the 


tomb of Hadrian? ridiculous work 


this. if they were till ſitting there, 

would there maſters be ſenſible of it? 
or if they were ſenſible, would it give 
them any pleaſure? or, if they wete 
pleaſed with it, could theſe men be 


immortal, and lament for ever? was 


it not deſtined they ſhould grow old 
and die? and when they ſhould die, 


Fyrhat would have become of their ma- 


ſters? hat is all this for, but a nau- 
ſeous bag of blood and corruption? 


38.1 you have great penetration, | 
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exerciſe it in what is the bee of the 
greateſt wiſdom. 

39. IN the conſtitution of the " 
tional creature, there i is no virtue or 
excellence, deſtined to' withſtand of 
eur juſtice; but I ſee temperance 

ined to reſtrain ſenſual pleaſures, 
40. IF you remove your own opt- 
nions, about the things which grieve 


| you, you may preſently ſtand on the 
ſureſt ground. what is that ſelf? tit 


reaſons, Iam not reaſon, ſay you. well: 


let not your reaſon then diſturb itſelf. 


but let the part which ſuffers form o 
pinions concerning this matter. 

41. AN obſtruction of any ſenſe is 
the evil of an animal; ſo is the ob- 
ſtruction of any external motion or 


deſign: there is another ſort of ob- 


* 
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peracive nature. the 1 
underſtanding 16 in like manner, the 
evil of an intelligent nature: apply al 

theſe things to yourſelf. do pain or 
pleaſure affect you? let the ſenſe look 
to it. does any thing obſtri & any ex. 
ternal deſign of yours? if you have 
deſigned without the prope [reſerva- 
tion, - this is evil to- you, as you are 


the general reſervation, you are not 
hurt nor hindered. no other perſon 
can hinder that which is the pro- 
per work of the intelligent nature, 
nor fire nor ſword, nor a tyrant, nor 
A calumny, can reach it. when it is a 
a* ſphere complete within itſelf, with: 


x See this explained, B. IV. 1. Ne 
2 ——in ſeipſo totus teres atque e, 


Externine quid yalcat per leve morari. Hon. ſat. II. 


rational: but, if you have taken inf 


. 


* 
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out any corners which can be ſtruck 
off by external force, it remains ſo. 
42. 1 r would be unjuſt in me to 
vex or grieve myſelf, who never ww | 
N grieved any one. 
43. ONE rejoices in one thing, and 
8 in another. my joy conſiſts 
in having my governing part ſound; 
without averſion to any man, or any 
event incident to mankind; but be- 
holding with a ſerene look, and ac- 
cepting, and uſing, every _ in pro- 
portion to its worth. 
44. ALLOW to yourſelf tos little | 
timeyou have. thoſe who rather pu- 
| ſue a ſurviving fame, do not conſider 
that poſterity will juſt be ſuch as our 
contemporaries, whoſe manners we 
ſcarce can bear: and they too will be 
mortal, and what is it to you, what 
E 


yp ; 


* 
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ſounds they ſhall make with their voi- 
ces, or what opinions they ſhall en- 
tertain about you? | 
46s DALE Weender 
where you pleaſe, L ſhall have my own 
divinity within me propitious: that is, 
ſatisſied, while its affections and aRi- 
ons are ſuited to its own ſtructure and 
natural furniture. is, then, any exter- 
nal event of ſuch worth, that, on its 
account, my ſoul ſhould ſuffer, and 
become worſe than it was; becoming 
abject, and proſtrate, as a mean he 
pliantʒ and bound asaflavealong with 
the body, or terrified? can you find 
any thing which can deſerve all this? 
46. NOTHING can befall a man 
which is not a natural incident of 
mankind; nor to an ox, nor to a vine, 
nor to a ſtone, which is not a natural 
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incident to theſe ſpecies. if, then, that 
alone can befall any thing, whieh is u- 


ſual, and naturally incident to it, what 


cau le f is ther 'S for indigna 10 1? - the 


preſiding Nature of the whole hath 


brought nothing upon 9 * 


you cannot bear? 


47. 1F you are grieved ined any 
thing external, 'tis not the thing itſelf 
that allies you but your judgment 
about it; and it is in your power to 

correct this dig and get quit of 
it. yen are grieved at any thing in 
your own diſpoſition; who hinders 
you to correct your maxims of life? 


if you are grieved, becauſe you have x 


not accompliſhed ſome ſound and vir- 
tous deſign ; ſet about it effectually, 


rather than be grieving that it is un- 


done. but ſome ſuperior force with- 
8 E 2 


: 
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* ſtands.” Then you have no cauſe of 


ſorrow; for, the fault of the omiſſion 
lyes not in you. * but, life is not worth 
retaining, if this be notaccompliſh- 
ed. quit life, then, with the fame 


ſerenity, as if you had accompliſhed 


it; and with good-will, even toward 


thoſe who withſtand you. 

48. REMEMBER the governing 
part becomes invincible, when, col- 
lected into itſelf, it can be fatisfied 


with acting only as it pleaſes, even 
when it is obſtinately ſet upon things 


unreaſonable. what ſhall it be then, 
when, after due deliberation, it has 
fixed its judgment according to rea- 


ſon? the ſoul, thus free from paſſions, 


is a ſtrong fort; nor can a man find a- 
ny ſtronger, to which he can fly, and 


become invincible for the future. he 


J... OO 
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who has not diſcerned this, i is illite- 
rate. he who has, and does not * to 


| it, is miſerable. 


49. PRONOUNCE no more to your- 
ſelf, beyond what the appearances di- 
rectly declare. tis told you, that one 


has ſpoken ill of you. this alone is 


told you, and not that you are hurt 


by it. I ſeemy child is ſick; this on- 


ly I ſee;and not alſo that he is in dan- 


| ger of dying. dwell thus upon the firſt 


appearances,andaddnothingtothem, 


from within; and no harm befalls you: 


or, rather, add what becomes one who 
underſtands the nature of all which 


happens in the univerſe. 
30. Is the cucumber bitter? throw . 


it away. are there thorns in the way? 
walk aſide. that is enough. do not be 
adding; Why were ſuch things in the 
E 3 
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© univerſe?” a naturaliſt would laugh 


at you, as would acarpenter, too, ora 


ſhoe- maker, if you were finding fault, 
becauſe ſhavings and parings of their 
works are lying about'in their work- 


houſes. theſe artificers have places too 


without their work-ſhops,where they 


can throw theſe fuperfluities: but the 


Nature of the whole has no external 
place for this purpoſe: and here in its 
artis wonderful, that, having circum- 
ſcribed itſelf within certain bounds, 
all within it which ſeems corrupting, 
waxing old, or uſeleſs, it transforms 
into itſelf, and, out of them, makes 
other new forms:ſo as neither to need 
matter from without, nor want a place 
where to caſt out its ſuperfluities. tis 
ſatisfied with its own ſubſtance, its 
own ſpace, and its own art. 
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I. NEITHER appear languid and 
tired out in action; nor troubleſome 
in converſation; nor inconſtant in 


your opinions; nor dragged away in 


your ſoul, nor ſallying out by the im- 
pulſe of paſſions; nor too much hur- 

ried in life. they ſlay you, cut you to 
pieces, purſue you with curſes. does 
this hinder your ſoul to continue pure, 


| prudent, temperate, juſt? as if one 


ſtanding by a clear ſweet fountain, 


ſhould reproach it, yet it ceaſes notto 


ſend forth its refreſhing waters. ſnould 
he throw into it clay or dung; it will 
ſoon diſperſe them, waſh them away, 


| and become free from all pollution. 


how, then, ſhall you get this perpe- 
tual living fountain within you, and 
not a dead ciſtern? form yourſelf a- 
new each day into liberty, with tran» 


E 4 
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quilliry,ſimplicity,and a ſenſe of what 


1s decent and becoming. 


52. HE, who knows not there is 


an orderly univerſe, knows not where 
he is. he, who knows not for what 
purpoſe he was formed, knows not 


himſelf, and knows not the world. 


he, whois deficient in either of theſe 
parts of knowledge, cannot tell you 


for what purpoſe he is fitted by na- 


ture. what ſort of perſon, then, muſt 
he appear, who purſues the applauſes, 
or dreads the cenſures of men, who 
know not where they themſelves . 


nor what they are? 
53. WANT you tobe — by a 
man who curſes himſelf thrice in an 


hour? can you deſire to pleaſe one, 


who is not pleaſed with himſelf? is he 


woe nn As ow a tas 


3 
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pleaſed with himſelf, who repents of 


almoſt every thing he does? 

54. Do not content yourſelf in 
merely correſponding with the ſur- 
rounding air, by breathing in it; but 


correſpond in ſentiment with that In- 


telligence which ſurrounds all things. 
for, this ' Intelligence diffuſes itſelf to 
all, and advances towardallthoſe who 
can draw it in, no leſs than the air 
does to ſuch as can receive it into 
themſelves by breathing. 
55. THERE is no univerſal wic- 
kedneſs to hurt the univerſe. parti- 
cular wickedneſs of any individual 


1 Thisis a very remar- | nicatehis goodneſs and mer- 
kable paſſage ; not only in- cy, in the renovation of the 
timating that our diſpoſiti- | heart, and in forming in it 
ons to piety are the effects all holy affections, and juſt 
of the diffuſive and gracious | apprehenſions of himſelf, to 
power of God; but that ſuch | all minds which by earneſt 
is the divine goodneſs, that | deſires are ſeeking after him. 
he is ever ready to commu- (© 
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hurts not another, it hurts himſelf on- 
ly; who, yet, has this gracious privi- 
=] - lege, that, as ſoon as he heartily de- 
1 ſtes it, he may be free from it alto- 
gether. 
1 56. To my lating power, hw = 
4 lective power of another is indiffe- 
= rent, as his animal life, or his fleſh is. 
| and how much ſoever we were for- 
med for the ſake of each other, yet 
the governing part of each one has its 
1 own proper power: otherways, the 
[ vice of another might become my 
proper evil or miſery: God thought 
fit, this ſhould not be; leſt it ſhould 
be in the power of another to make 
me unhappy. _ 
57. THE ſun ſeems to be poured 
forth, and is diffuſed all around; but 
not poured out, or emptied. this dif- 
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fuſion is a ſort of extenſion of its 
rays, and hence the Greek word * 
the rays is thought to be derived. the 
nature of a ray you may obſerve, if 
you ſee it entring through ſome ſmall 
hole into a darkened chamber. its di- 


rection is ſtraight; and it is reflected 


around, when it falls upon any ſolid 
body, which does not admit it into it- 
ſelf. upon this the light is fixed, no 
part of it is loſt, or falls aſide. now, 


| ſuch ought to be the direction and dif- 


fuſion of your underſtanding, not an 

effuſion or emptying of itſelf, but an 

extenſion of it toward even any ob- 

ſtacle that occurs: not violently and 
1 The Stoics ſtudied to | inſtance, B. V. 8. of owe 


find out ſuch etymologys of 
words, as might make them 


memorial hints of ſome uſe- 


ful refleQion, tho? very dif- 
ferent from the true criti- 
cal etymologys. we had an 


more natural than this. Ci- 
cero gives many ridiculous 
inſtances when he is imita- 
ting their manner. the 
thought in this * is ve- 


| ry obſcure. 
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impetuouſly daſhing againſt it, nor 


falling aſide, but terminating directly 


on it, and illuminating whatever will 
receive it. ſuch opaque objects as will 
not receive and tranſmit the rays, de- 
prive themſelves of the ſplendor. 
58. HE whodreads death, dreads 
either an extinction of all ſenſe, or 
dreads a different ſort of ſenſation. if 


all ſenſe is extinguiſhed, there can be | 


no ſenſe of evil. if a different ſort of 


| ſenſe is acquired, you become another 
ſort of living creature; and do not 


ceaſe to live. 
59. MEN were dna for each o 0- 
ther. teach them better, chen, or bear 


| with them. 


60. THE motion of the: arrow is 


different from that of the mind. the 


mind, when cautiouſly avoiding, or, 
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when turning to all ſides, in delibera- 
tion about what topurſue,iseven then 
carried ſtraight forward toward its 
proper mark. [viz. "_ hy good | 
part. ] Mie 
61. PENETRATE into the gover- 
ning part of others; and lay yours o- 
pen to * to enter into it. 


def the whole, is always to 
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1 E who does an injury is guil- 


ty of impiety. for, ſince the 
Nature of the whole has formed the 
rational animals for oneanother;each 
for being uſeful to the accor- 
ding to his merit, and never hurtful, 
he who tranſgreſſes this her will, i 
thus guilty of impiety againſt * the 
moſt ancient and venerable of the 
Gods. for the nature of the whole 


is the nature of all things which exiſt; 


and things which exiſt, are a-kin to 


their cauſes. further,ſhe is called truth; 


ledgment of the one ſu- 
pream God. 

2 The original is obſcure 
here. probably this Nature 


lee dates. | be understood of God, 0 


whole, and governing it for 
the univerſal good, with 
perfect benevolence toward 
all. 


the mind preſiding in the 
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and is the firſt cauſe of all truths: he, 
then, who willingly lies, is guilty of 
impicty, in as far as, by deceiving, he 
does an injury: and he, who lies un- 
willingly; in as far as his voice diſ- 
ſents from the Nature of the whole; 


ch] as he is acting ungracefully, in oppo- 


ſing the comely order of the univerſe: 
for he fights againſt its nature and de- 
ſign, who ſets himſelf againſt truth; 
fince Nature had furniſhed him with 
means for diſtinguiſhing falſehood 
from truth, by neglecting which he is 


iſt; now unable to do it. he, too, who 


purſues pleaſure as good, and ſhuns - 
pain as evil, is guilty of -impiety: for 
ſuch a one muſt needs frequently 
blame the common Nature, as ma- 
king ſome unworthy diſtributions to 
the bad and the good; becauſe rhe 
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bad oft-timesenjoy pleaſures, and poſ. 


eſs the means of them; and the good 


often meet with pain, and what cau- 
ſes pain: beſides, he who dreads pain, 
muſt ſometimes © dread that: yrhich 


muſt be a part of the order and beau- 
ty of the univerſe: this, now, is im- 
pious: and, then, he who purſues plex 
| ſures will not abſtain from injury; 


and that is manifeſtly impious. but, 
in thoſe things to which the common 
Nature is indifferent,(for ſhe had not 


made both, were ſhe: not indifferent 


to either;) he who would follow Na- 
ture, ought, in this too, to agree with 


her in his ſentiments, and be indiffe- 
rently diſpos d to either. whoever, 
then, is not indifferently diſpos'd to 


pain and pleaſure, life and death, glo- 
ry and ignominy, all which the Na- 


— 
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rent, it is plain he is guilty of impiety. 


pening as indifferent events in the 
grand eſtabliſh'd ſeries, in which 
things exiſt, and enſue upon others, 
ſuitably to a certain ancient pur- 


and arrangement of the univerſe; af- 
ter ſhe had conceived and fixed the 


ces, changes, and ſucceſſions. 348] 


to depart from among men, unac- 


ture of the whole regards as indiffe- 


vhen I fay the common Nature re- 
gards them as indifferent; I mean ſhe 
regards their happening or not hap- 


| poſe of that Providence 'and deſign, 
according to which, at a certain pe- 
riod, ſhe ſet about this fair ſtructure 


plan of all that was to exiſt; and ap- 
pointed the diſtinct powers which 
were to produce the ſeveral ſubſtan- 


2. 1T were the more deſirable lot, 
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quainted with falſehood, hypocriſy, 
luxury, or vanity. the next choice 
were, to expire, when clayed with 
theſe vices, rather than continue 2 
mong them: and does not even expe- 
rience, yet, perſuade you to fly from 
amidſt the plague? for a corruption 
of the intellectual part is far more x 
plague than any peſtilential diſtemper 
and change of this ſurrounding fluid 
which we breathe., the one is only 
a peſtilence to animals, as they are 2. 
nimals ; but the other to men, as they 
are men. 
3. Do not deſpiſe death; oy re- 
ceive it well-pleaſed; as it is one of 


the things which Nature wills. for 


ſuch as it is to be young, to be old,to 
grow up, to be full grown; to breed 
teeth, and beard, and grow grey; to 
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red; and undergo the other natural 
eſſects which the ſeaſons of your life 


| produce; ſuch is it alſo to be diſſol- 
ved. it becomes a man of wiſdom 


neither to be inconſiderate, impetu- 
ous, or oſtentatiouſly contemptuous 


about death; but await the ſeaſon of 


it, as of one of the operations of Na- 


ture. as you are now awaiting the ſea- 


ſon when the foetus ſhall come out 


of the womb of your wife, thus a- 


wait the ſeaſon when your ſoul ſhall 


fall out of theſe its teguments. if you 
want alſo a popular ſupport, here is 
one which goes to the heart: you will 
be extremely eaſy with . o 


1 The Greek word is a on 1 he i is going to do. 
term for one who never acts, | See, VI. 30. in the charac» 


till he has examined tho- | ter of Antoninus Pius. : 
Ws. | | 


W a 


beget, to go with child, to be delive- 
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death, if you conſider the 10 you 


are going to leave; and the manners 


of that confuſed croud from which 
| you are to be diſengaged: tho at the 
fame time, you ought not to be offen- 
ded at them; but even to have a ten- 
der care of them, and bear with them 


mildly. remember, however, your re- 


moval is not from among men of the 
ſame ſentiments with yourſelf: for 
this alone, were it ſo, could pull you 
back, and detain you in life; were it 
given you to live along with men who 
had attained to the ſame maxims of 
life with yourſelf. but, at preſent you 
ſee how great the fatigue and toil 
from the jarring courſes of thoſe you 
are 1 ſo that ou | _ ſay, 


1 Here is ; the precept of is alſo in many others of 
loving our enemies, which theſe meditations, 


fs AS ack 


— 


or M. ANTONINUS.”B. IX. 325 
| Haſte, death! leſt I, wy n 
5 * forget myſelf.” VAI Regt WC Irs Corel 

4..HE who han wrong, « does k 
wrong to himſelf. he who is injuri- 
ous, does evil to rer = _— 
himſelf evil. . | 

5. MEN are . unjuſt by omi 
ſions, as well as by actions. 

6. BE ſatisfied with your preſent 
deute of things, if certain; your 
preſent courfe of action, if ſocial; and, 
your preſent temper of mind, if well- 
pleaſed with every thing which comes 
from the univerſal cauſe. 

7- WIPE out the fancies of ima- 
gination: ſtop all eager impulſes to 
action: extinguiſh keen deſires ; and 
keep the governing part maſter of it- 
fel. | 


3 As a quotation probably from ſome poet. 


E 
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8. Ao the irrationals one a- 
nimal-ſoul is diſtributed: the rational, 
again, partake-of * one intellectual 
foul: juſt as there is one earth to all 
things earthy; and as all of us, who 
are indued with ſight, and animated, 

| ſee vith one light and breathe one 
7 air. - 
| 9. ALL hin which pinks of 
any common quality, have a ftrong Iſl | 
| tendency to what is of the ſame kind 
| with themſelves. the earthly all tend 
| to the earth; the watery all naturally 
' flow together; and the aerial alſo; ſo * 
| that there is need of ſome intercep- 
| ting partitions and violence, to pre- 
vent their confluence: what contains 
{ the nature of fire tends upwards, on fi * 
| account of the elementary fire; along | 
| | 1 See, II. 1. rl t 


Ne 
ins 


Ong 


be kindled, that any matter pretty dry 
is eaſily ſet on fire; becauſe there is 
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with which all our fewel is ſo apt to 


then a leſs mixture of what hinders 
its kindling. ' thus, now, alſo, whats 
ever partakes of the common intel- 
lectual Nature, haſtens, in like man- 


ner, or rather more, to mingle with, 


and adhere to what is a-kin to it. for 
the more it excels other natures, the 
ſtronger is its tendency to mix with 
and adhere to what is a- kin to it thus, 
among irrational animals, we eaſily 


obſerve ſwarms, and herds, nurture 


of their young, and, as it were, mu- 


tual loves: for they have animal- ſouls; 


1 In this paragraph, he with him by reſignation: 
at once acknowledges the | and alſo its preſent degene ; 
original fabric of the ſoul to | rate ſtate, as it is often coun» 
be deſtined for the know- teraQingitsoriginaldefting- 
ledge and love of God, and | tion. 
an entire harmony of will 
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and the mutual attraction is found 
ſtronger in the more noble Nature; 
ſuch as was not found in plants, nor 


in ſtones, or wood. and then among 


the rational animals, begun civil-ſo- 
cieties, fricndſhips, families, and aſ- 


ſemblies; nay, treaties, and truces, 
even in war. among beings, again, 
ſtill more excellent, there ſubſiſts, 
tho' they are placed far aſunder, a 

certain kind of union: as among 


the ſtars. thus can that ſuperi 


cellence produce a ſympathy among 


theſe beings ſo widely diſtant. but 


obſerve what happens Lamong us:] 


for intellectual beings, alone, have 
now forgot the ſocial concern for each 
other, and mutual tendency to union 


here, alone, the ſocial confluence | is 


1 See, VI. 43. XI. 27. and VII. 13. 


or M. Ax Tous, B. X. 3 
| BB not ſcen! yet are they invironed and 
held by it, tho they fly off. for Na- 
ture always prevails. you will ſee what 
J fay, if you obſerve. — for, ſoo» 
ner, may one find ſome earthy thing 
which joins tonothing earthy, than 
a man rent off and ſeparated rom 
all men. 10 11 Fo 

10. MAN, God, an 45 ee 
all bear fruit ; and each in their own 
ſeaſons. cuſtom indeed has appropri- _ 
ated the expreſſion to the vine, and 
the like; but that is nothing. rea- 
ſon has its fruit too, both * ſocial and 


$:1 | private. and it produces juſt ſuch o- 
zve ther things as reaſon itſelf is. 
ich 1 The law of our nature; nature to our fellows, and 


entire reſignation to the will 1 ſubmiſſion to the Der n 
of God in all events, and | Providence. 
kind affections to our fel- | 3 Chearful tranquillity 
lows. See Matth. BITE. under whatever happens, 
37, 8 Loma temperance. we may 

2 Kind « offices and RE 1 ſupply the enumeration of 
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ter. if not, remember that the virtue 
of meekneſs was given you to be ex- 
erciſed on ſuch occaſions .. nay, the 


Gods alſo exerciſe meekneſs and pati - 


ence toward them; and even aid them 
in their purſuits of ſome things; as 
of health, wealth, glory. ſo gracious 
are they! you may be ſo too. 00g ſay, 
who hinders you? 1 
12. BEAR toil and pain, not as if 
wretched under it; nor as wanting to 
be pitied, or admired. but will only 
one thing; always to act, or refrain, 
as ſocial wiſdom requires. 

13. To day I have eſcaped from 
every dangerous accident: or, rather, 
its fruits from the apoſtle. | meekneſs, ſelf-command. 
Galat. V. 22. * Now the 1 To enable you to bear 
fruits of the ſpirit are love, | mildly the imperfections of 


joy, peace, long-uffering, | others. See, art. 42. 
gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith, | | 


zer, 


or M. Ax ron mus. B. x. 329 


I have thrown out from me every 


dangerous accident. for they were 


not without; ; but within . own 


14. ALL theſe things are, in our 


experience of them, cuſtomary; in 


their continuance, but for a day; and, 
in their matter, ſordid. all at preſent, 


ſuch as they were in the times es of thoſe 


we have buried. 

15. THE things themſelves and 
with out-doors, by themſelves ; and 
neither know, nor declare to us any 
thing concerning themſelves. what 
declares, then, and pronounces, con- 
cerning them? the governing part. 
16. 17 is not in paſlive-feeling 2, 
but in action, the good and evil of the 


 11TV, 3. and V., 19. 2 Either of pleaſure or pain. 
3 The exertion of our active powers. 
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rational animal: formed: for ſociety 


conſiſts :. as neither does the virtue or 


vice of it conſiſt in nn 


in action. | 
17. To the ſtone en up, it is 


have mounted up. FER) "hh 
18. PENETRATE. into their go- 

verning part; and you will ſee what 
kind of judges you fear: and what 
kind of judges, too, they are, about 
themſelves. = 

19. ALL things are in 4 ate s of 
change; and you are yourſelf under 
continval tranſmutation ; and,in ſome 
reſpect, corruption: and. ſois the whole 
univerſe. 5 

20. THE fault of b muſt 
leave with himſelf. | 


1. THE ceſſation of any action, 


no evil, to fall down; nor good, to 


8 Xx 


x 


t 18 
0 


go- 
hat 
hat 
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hole 


muſt 


uon, 


the extinction of any keen deſire, or 
of any opinion, is as it were a death 


or M. ANTONINUS. B. X. 341 


to them. this is no evil. turn now to 


your different ages; ſuch as whats : 
| hood, youth, manhood, old-age; for 


every change of theſe is a death. is 
there any thing alarming here? go, 
now, to your life; firſt as it was un- 
der your grand- father, then as it was 


under your mother; and then as it was 


under * your father: and, as you find 
there many other alterations, chan- 
ges, and endings, aſk: yourſelf, was 
there any thing in theſe to alarm me? 
thus, neither is there, in the ending, 
ceaſing, and . of your whole 


life. Mt 
22.HAVE ſpeedy recourſe to your 


1 That i is, the child dieꝶ in the _ the youth i in 
the man; and ſoon, 2 Antoninus Pius. | 


are a part: and to that of this man, 
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own governing part, and to that of lf 
the whole, and to that of this man ll | 


| [who has offended you. Jo your own, 


that you may make it a mind diſpo- i 
ſed to juſtice: to that of the whole, 
that you may remember of what you 


that you may know whether he has 
acted out of ignorance, or deſign; and 
that you may, at the ſame time, con- 
ſider, he is your kinſman. 

23. As you are a completing pan 
of a ſocial ſyſtem, ſo alſo let every ac · Wr 
tion of yours be a completing part 
of a ſocial life. if, then, any action Wt! 
of yours has not its tendency, either Wq 
immediate or diſtant, to the common- 


good as its end, this action diſorders 


Fl, AX _ DP a, os 


your life, and hinders it from being 


uniform, and it is ſeditious; as a man 


or M. ANTONINUS. B. x. 3 
of I is in a common: wealth, who, by pur- 
nan ſuing a ſeparate intereſt, breaks off 
wn, ¶ his own party from the general har- 
ipo- ¶ mony and concord. . 
ole, 24. QUARRELS of children at 
you their play! and poor ſpirits carrying 
dead carcaſes about with them! hence 
we may be the more deeply affected 
with the ' repreſentations of the «_ 
ſlades: + 0 

25. Go to the quality of the active 
principle; abſtract it from the mate- 


y ac- ſWrial, and contemplate it by itſelf. then 
part determine the time; how long, at fur- 
tion Wtheſt, this thing, of this particular 


quality, can naturally ſubſiſt. 5 
26. Lou have indured innumera- 


ble ſufferings, by not being ſatisfied 


being with your own governing part, when 
man 1 A ſpeQucle ſo called: 35 Gataker takes it. 2 VII. 25. 


: - 
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it does thoſe things which it is for 
med for doing. e then, [ﬆ 
this diſſatisfaction.] tle 

27.WHEN another MAR or 
hates you, or utters any thing to that 
purpoſe; go to their ſouls: enter in 
there; and look what kind of men 
they are. you will ſee that you ought 
not to diſturb yourſelf, in order to 
procure any opinion of theirs con- 
cerning you. yet you ought to have 
kind diſpoſitions toward them: for 
they are by nature your friends: and 
the Gods, too, aid them every way; 
by dreams, by oracles; and even in 
thoſe things they are moſt eager after. 

28. THE courſe of things in the 

world is always the ſame; a continu- 

al rotation; up and down ; from age 


1 Here again the precept of loving our enemies. 


— mm a6 r Hy©H yu as ___ a ac 
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to age. either the mind of the whole 
exerts itſelf in every particular event: 
and, if ſo, accept of what comes im- 
mediately from it: or has exerted it- 
ſelf once; and in conſequence of this, 
all things go on ſince in a neceſſary 
ſeries, in which each is connected 


with the other, and all together, make 


upone regular complete whole, ] or 


atoms and indiviſible particles are the 
origin of all things; and, if ſo, even 


thoſe have ſome how made up one or- 


derly ſyſtem of the whole. in fine; if 
there is any 4 Goc, all things are right 


lor the words of the o- * avoidable neceſſary conſe- 


riginal may bear this mea- | © quences of thoſe.” 
ning. Either the mind of | 2 See, IV. 45. VI. 36. 
© the whole intends and de- | and VII. 59. _ 
' ignseach particularevent; 3 Part of the original is 
and, if ſo, accept of what | wanting, and what remains 
it intends: or has once | is corrupted. the turn given 
' primarily intended ſome | it in the tranſlation is foun- 
things: and the reſt are un- | ded on IV. 27. 
1 4 Governing mind. 


G 
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and well: or, if there is only a chance, 
at leaſt you need not a& by chance, 


the earth will preſently cover us all 
and then this carth will itſelf change 
into ſome other forms; and thoſe, 2. 
gain, into others: and ſo on without 
end. now, when any one conſiders 
how ſwiftly thoſe changes, and tranſ- 
mutations roll on, like one wave up- 
on n will deſpiſe np * 
mortal. 

29. THE hy of the whole is2 
torrent. it carries all along with it. 
how very little worth, too, are thoſe 
poor creatures who pretend to under- 

ſtand affairs of ſtate, and imagine they 
unite in themſelves the ſtateſman and 

the philoſopher! mere froth ! do you, 
O man! that which Nature requires 
1 See this wore Fully in VI. 44. 


. # 
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of you, whatever it be. - ſet about it, 


if you have the means: and do not 


| look about you, to ſee if any be ta+ 
king natice;and do not hope for Pla- 
to's common- wealth: but be ſatisſi· 
ed if it have the ſmalleſt ſucceſs; and 


conſider the event of this very thing 
a8 no ſmall matter. for who can change 


the opinions of thoſe men? now, with- 
| out a change of their opinions, what 


is it elſe but a ſlavery they are groa- 
ning under, while they pretend a wil- 


ling obedience? come, now, and tell 


me of Alexander, Philip and De- 
metrius Phalereus. they know beſt 
whether they underſtood what the 


and trained themſelves accordingly. 


but, if they deſigned only an outward 
1 V. 9, atthe beginning. 2 VIII. 3). 


En 


| 
| 
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ſhew, to gain the applauſe and admi- 
ration of men, no body has condem- 
ned me to imitate them. the buſineſs 
of philoſophy is ſimple, meek, and 
modeſt. . do not lead me away after 
[the ſmoak and vapour of Jay a vain glo- 
rious n 


30. coN TEMPLATE, as gem 


Le height, the innumerable herds; 


and innumerable religious rites, and 
navigation of all kinds, in ſtorms, and 
calms; the different ſtates of thoſe 
who are coming into life, thoſe who 
are aſſociating in life, thoſe who are 
leaving life. conſider alſo the life 
which others have lived formerly; the 
life they will live after you, and the 
life the barbarous nations now live: 


1 VII. 48, 49. where births, marriages,and 


2 Gataker ſeems to have | deaths, are expreſſed, 


miſtaken this: ſee, VII. 48. 
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and how many know not even your 
name; how many will quickly forget 
it; how many, who, perhaps, praiſe you 
now, will quickly blame you: and, 


that neither a ſurviving fame isa thing 
of value; nor preſent glory; nor any 
thing at all [of that kind.) 
31. TRANQUILLITY as to what 
happens by external cauſes: juſtice in 


what proceeds from the active prin- 
ciple within you . that is, 4 bent of 


will and courſe of action which reſts 


and ĩs ſatisfied in its having been ex- 


erted for the good of ſociety; as be- 

ing ſuited to your nature. 
32. ou can cut off a great many 

ſuperfluous things which crowd and 


diſturb you; for they lie wholly in 


your own opinion: and by this you 
will make a great deal of room and. 


W9 
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eaſe to yourſeif. a8, by n 
ding, by your judgment, the whole 
univerſe; by confidering the age you 
Hvein; and by conſidering the quick 
changes of cach thing, in particular; 
bow ſhort the time from its birth to 
its diffolution;howimmenſe the ſpace 
of time before its birth; and the time 
after its diſſolution, equally infinite. 
233. LL things you ſee will quick- 


1 | ty periſh; andthoſe,who behold them 
| 11 periſhing, will themſelves allo quick- 
9 periſh: and he who died in ex- 
18 treme old-apge, will be in the ſame 
mw condition with him who died early. 


— 11 2344. WHATH kind of governing 
ll parts have theſe menl and about what 


things are they earneſtly employed 
and on what accounts do they love 


In This is perhaps a new meditation, and ſhould * 
. 22 | 


| thus. 
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and honour! imagine their minds na- 
ked before you. when they fancy 
their cenſures hurt, or their prailos, 
profit us; how * their W 

E | 

35. LOSS is n elſe bos 
change: and in this delights the Na- 
ture of the whole; by which all things 
are formed well. from the beginning 
of ages they have been managed in 
the ſame way: and to all eternity, ſuch 
like things will be. how can you ſay 

ex- both that all things were formed, 
me and that all ſhall be always, in a bad 

y. I ſtate. among ſo many Gods, it ſeems, 

| there is no ſufficient power found 

out to reftify thoſe things? but the 
| Þ univerſe is condemned to remain in» 
volved in never ceaſing evils. - 


4. 


36, How putrid the martial ub- 5 


— 
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ſtance of every thing! water, duſt, li- 
tle bones, and nauſeous excretions, 
again; marble is but the concreted hu- 
mours of the earth; gold and ſilver its 
heavy dregs: our cloaths but hairs; 
and the purple colour of them, blood. 
all other things are of the ſame kind. 
the animal ſpirit too is another ſuch 
thing, paſſing always from. one e change 

to another. 
37. ENOUGH of this wretched 
life, of repining,. and apiſh trifling. 
why are you diſturbed? are any of 
theſe things new? what aſtoniſhes 
you? is it the active principle? view 
it well. or,is it the material view it al- 
ſo well. beſides theſe there is nothing 
elſe. nay, i obteſt you by the Gods, 
come at length to more ſimplicity of 


1 1 Of a ſhell-fiſh. | 2 See, XI, 1. near the end. 
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heart, and equity in your ſentiments. 
1T is the ſame thing whether you 
have obſerved theſe thingsfor a * 


— years, or for three. 


38. Ir he has done wrong, thee- 


wt is his: and, perhaps, ok he bas * 


not done wrong. reel 
39. EITHER all events Redet 


Pint one intelligent fountain ¶ in the 


whole] as in one body: and then the 


part ought not to complain of what 


happens on account of the whole. or 


all is atoms: and nothing elſe but a 


jumble of parts, and a diſſipation a- 
gain. why are you diſturbed then? 
[your governing part you may ſtill 
preſerve exempt from chance: ] need 
you ſay to it thou art dead: thou art 


„ 1806, . 0. loſs how to reſtore it. as to 


2 The Greek is corrup- the ſenſe here attempted, it 
ted and manque here, and | is the ſame as ſet. 28 of 
the commentators all ata | this book. 
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rotten : thou art diſſembling: thou 
art joining the herd; feeding; and 


turned ſavage. 
40. EITHER the Gods have no 
power atallſ to aid men in any thing: 
or they have power. if, then, they 
have no power, why do you pray? but 
if they have power, why do not you 
chuſe to pray to them to enable you, 
neither to fear any of theſe things, 
[which are not in out own power] 
nor deſire any of them, nor be grie- 
ved about any of them; rather than 
for the having them, or the not ha- 
ving them. for, moſt certainly, if they 
can aid men at all, they can alſo aid 


chem in this. but, perhaps you will 


ſay; the Gods have put this in my 
own power. well, then, is it not bet- 
ter touſe the things which are in your 


— MED a. r 1 


reren 
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uon power, and preſerve your liber- 


d ; than perplex yourſelf about the 


things which are not in your own 
10 power, and become an abject ſlave. 


ey If give us their aſliſtance, too, in the 


things which are in our own power? 


things; and you will ſee. One prays; 
bow ſhall I enjoy this woman! do 


joy her! another; how ſhall I be freed 


from this mando you; how ſhall I not 
need to be freed from him! a third; 


will be the effect. 


begin, therefore, to pray about theſe 


you; how ſhall I have no deſire to en- 


how ſhall I prevent the loſs of my 
child! do you; how ſhall I not be a- 
fraid to loſe himl upon the whole;turn 
your prayers this way; and look what 85 


2 (Of ta an Kind les ER 


, — Ss r DDD . * 
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41. Eeicurus fays: When 1 


© was ſick, my converſations were not 
about the diſeaſes of this poor body: 
nor did I ſpeak of any ſuch things 
eto thoſe who came to me. but con- 
tinued to diſcourſe of theſe. princi- 


ples of natural philoſophy, I had be- 
fore eſtabliſhed: and was chiefly in- 


_« tent on this; how the intellectual 
« part, tho' it partakes of ſuch violent 
« commotions of the body, mightre- 
« main undiſturbed, and preſerve its 
own proper good. nor did I allow 
« the phyſicians to make a noiſe, and 


« vaunt, as if doing ſomething of great 


moment. but my life continued ple 
ted by Gataker from Arrian | * life ever gentle, clear, and 


= 1%, {| «* unruffled. CALL To MiND 


Stay. eil e e **THE DEITY. INvokt 


* raſh. the combat is great.. HIM TO BE YOUR 48815, 
* the attempt God-like. it TANT AND SUPPORTER: 
is for ſovereignty ; forli- | © as men at ſea invoke Cal 


| # herty; for a current of |* tor and Pollux in a ſtorm. 


a ot Fw P „ wal 8 amd 


roman, 


oe 
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ih: fant and happy. What he did, when 
under a diſcaſe, do you, alſo, if you 
fall into one, or are under any other 
"5 uneaſy circumſtances: that i is, never 


o depart from your philoſophy, what- 
ach Bf cyer befalls you; nor run into the ſil- 
be. ly way of the vulgar, and ſuch as are 
in: unacquainted with Nature. it is the 
dul common maxim of all ſects of philo-- 
lent ſophy; to be wholly intent on what 
3 they are doing, and the inſtrument or 
5 means by which they do it. 
ow 


42. WHEN youare diſguſted with 
theimpudence of any one, immediate- 
ly aſk yourſelf; can theuniverſe,then; 
be without the ſhameleſs? it cannot.do 
not demand, then, what is impoſſible: 
for thisis one of thoſe ſhameleſs men, 
who muſt needs be in the univerſe. 


' have the fame queſtion allo at _ 


2 The Greek is I here, 


l q 
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when ſhocked at the crafty, the faith. 


againſt another, ſome other ability. 


one who has wandered. now, ever) 


leſs, or the faulty in any reſpect. for, 
while you remember it is impoſſible 


but ſuch kind of men muſt needs be 
in the univerſe, you will at the fame il 
time have more. good-nature toward 


each of them in particular. it is high- 
ly uſeful, too, to have immediately 
this reflection: what virtue has Na- 
ture given man, enabling him to beat 

with this fault [in his fellc v? 1 fo, 

againſt the unreaſonable, ſhe has gr 
ven meekneſs, as an antidote: and ſo, 


you are alſo at full liberty to ſet right 


one who does wrong * miſſes hisaim, 


I See Epictet. Enchirid. | their proper good and bay 
ſet, 9. and the Apoſtle to | pineſs. ſee, VI. 27. VIII 
Titus, ch. 3. v. 1, and 3. q 14. and eſpecially V. 1 

2s all purſue what ap- and the note. | 


a =. ey 
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ith. || and has wandered. and, then, what 
for, harm, pray, have you got? for you 

dle will find, none of thoſe, at whom you 
are exaſperated, have done any thing 
by which the intellectual part of you 
was like to be the worſe. now, what 
is your [real] evil, and harm, has all 

its ſubfiſtence there. and what is 
| there evil, or ſtrange, if theuninſtruc- 
ted acts like one uninſtructed? look if 
you ought not rather to blame your- 
i- MW lf, for not having laid your account 
E with this man's being guilty of ſach 
faults. for you had the means from 
reaſon to have concluded with your- 
ſelf, it is likely this manwill be guilty 
of ſuch a fault; yet have forgot, and 
are ſurpriſed that he is guilty of it. but, 
dqpecially, when you blame any one 
is faithleſs, or ungrateful, turn to your- 


rr 
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ſelf: for the fault was, already, mani- 


feſtly on your ſide; if, either you truſ- 


ted, that one of ſuch a diſpoſition 


would keep his faith; or, if, when you 


gave a favour, you did not give it ul- 


timately [without further view] ſo a 
toreap all the fruit of it by your very 


doing it. for, what would you more, 
when you have done a kind office to 
a man? is it not enough to you, that 
you have acted in this according to 


your Nature? do you aſk a reward 


for it? this is as if the eye were to aſk 
a reward for ſeeing; or the feet for 
walking. for, as theſe are formed 
for a certain purpoſe, which when 


they fulfill according to their proper 


ſtructure, they have their proper per- 


fection; ſo, alſo, man, formed by na- 


ture for kind offices [to his fellows,] 
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when he does any kind office to ano- 
ther, or any thing other ways condu- 
cive to the good of ſociety, has done 
what he is formed for; and has his 
proper good and perfection. 
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220. 0 * x. ; 


LT 8 ever, O my ſoul 
be good, and fimple, and one, 
and naked, more apparent than the bo- 
dy that ſurrounds thee? wilt thou ever 
taſte of the loving and affectionate 
temper? wilt thou ever be full, and 
without wants; without longings after 
any thing, without deſires after any 
thing, either animate or inanimate, for 
the enjoyment of pleaſure? or time, 


for lengthening the enjoyment? or 


of place, or country, or fine climate! 
or of the * ſocial concord of men! 
but * fatisfied with thy preſent ſtate, 


1 His leiſure was perpe- | ver ſtate I am, therewith 
nally broke by wars. to be content.“ 


2 Philippians, IV. 11.1 Epictetus, in the Enchi- 
I have learned, in whate- rid. 15. Remember, you 


EM * = mY - - — - _ - - — mY - — Ca 


ſoul! 
One, 
e bo- 
ever 
nate 
and 
after 
* any 
e, for 
time, 
t? or 
nate! 
men! 
ſtate, 


herewith 


e Enchi- 
der, you 


come, in courſe, to you? 


take it gracefully. does it 


| © long after it ; but wait till 


or M. ANTONINUs. B. x. 363 
and well-pleaſed with every preſent 
cireumſtance? perſuade ' thyſelf thou 
haſt all things: all is * right and well 
with thee: and comes to thee from 
the Gods. and all ſhall be right and 
well for thee which they pleaſe to 


| give, and which they are about to 


give for the ſafety of the perfect a- 


| nimal; the good; the juſt; the fair; 


the parent of all things; the ſupporter, 
the container, the ſurrounder of all 


© ought to behave yourſelf | * you do not take, but over- 
in life, as if at an enter- | look them; you ſhall then 
' tainment. does ahy thing | de not only a companion 
of the Gods, but a fellow- 
* governor with them.“ 
1 II. Corinth. VI. 10. 

* Having nothing, yet poſs 
ſeſſing all things. but the 
whole paſſage from verſe 3 
*itcometo you. do thus in | to 11, is of the fume kind, 
the caſe of your children, | and extremely beautiful. 
' of your wife, of power, of | 2 Rom. VIII. 28.* All 
' riches; and you ſhall be at % things work together for 
; tength a worthy compa- | good to them who love 

nion of the Gods. andif, | God.“ 

even when ſet before you, | 3 The univerſe: ſee, IV. 23 . 


H 2 


' ſtretch out your hand, and 


go by you? do not ſtop it. 
s it not come yet? do not 
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things; which are [all] diſſolving for 
the birth of ſuch others as themſelves, 
wilt thou ever be able, ſo to live a fel- 
low-citizen of Gods and men, as, 
neither, in any reſpect, to complain 
of them, nor be diſapproved by them, 
2. * OBSERVE What your nature 
demands as far as you are under the 
government of mere vegetative na- 
ture. then do that, and approve it, 
if your nature, as an animal, will not 
be thence rendered the worſe. next 
you muſt obſerve what your nature, 
as an animal, demands. and take to 
yourſelf every thing of this kind, if 
your nature, as a rational animal, will 
not be thence rendered the worſe. 


x Philip. III. 20. Our | 2 Rom. XIV, 18. * Ac- 
* converſation,(or,as it may | * ceptable to God and ap- 
de rather tranſlated, the | * provedof men.? ſec XII, 
* city we belong to,) is in 12. and 24. 


. heaven.“ 3 dee the note at V. 36. 
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for now it is plain the rational nature is 
es. alſo ſocial. ſo, uſe theſe rules, and trou- 
fel: ble yourſelf for none further. 
as, 3. WHATEVER happens, hap- 
lain pens ſuch as you are either formed 
em. by nature able to bear it, or not able to 
ture bear it. if ſuch as you are by nature 
the WW formed able to bear, bear it and fret 
na- not: but if ſuch as you are not natural- 
it, MW ly able to bear, do not fret; for when 
it has conſumed you, itſelf will periſh. 
remember, however, you are by na- 
ture formed able to bear whatever it 


to make ſupportable or tolerable, ac- 
cording as you conceive it advantage- 
ous, or your duty, to do fo. 
4. ir he is going wrong, teach him 
nn and ſhow him his miſtake. 

H 3 


is in the power of your own opinion 
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if this be impoſſible: for you, blame 
yourſelf ; or not even yourſelf. 

5. WHATEVER happens to you, 
it was beforepreparing for you from 
eternity; and the concatenation of 
cauſes had,from eternity, interwoven 
your ſubſiſtence with this contingen- 


6. WHETHER all be atoms, ot 
there be [preſiding] Natures, let this 
be laid down as indiſputable ; that! 
am a part of the whole; and the whole 
muſt be conducted by its own Na 
ture, be that what it will: and that! 
am in ſome manner ſocially connec. 
ted with the parts which are of the 
fame kind with myſelf. for while! 
remember this, I ſhall, as J am a part 
be diflatisfied with nothing appoin- 
ted me by the whole. for nothing ad 


me 


ou, 
"OM 


of 


Ven 


„ Of 
this 
nat! 
hole 
Na- 
hat! 
mec- 
f the 
ale | 


part, 


poin- 


g ad- 


parts of the ſame kind with me, I will 


or M. ANTONINUS. B. x. v8 
vantageous to the whole is hurtful to 


the part. for the whole has nothing 


in it but what is advantageous to It- 
ſelf; that. being common to all na- 
tures; and the nature of the whole 
has this further, that it cannot be for- 
ced by any external cauſe, to pro- 
duce any thing hurtful to itſelf. by 
remembering, then, I am a part of 
ſuch a whole, I ſhall be welk-pleaſed 
with every thing which comes from 
it. and as far as I am in ſome man- 
ner one of the ſame family with the 


be guilty of nothing unſocial; nay, I 
will rather aim at the good of my 


| kind; turn the whole bent of my will 


to the public advantage, and with- 

draw it from the contrary. when 1 

xccompliſh theſe things in this man- 
3 
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ner, my life muſt needs glide * 


and clear: juſt ſo, as you would judge 


a citizen in a happy flow of life, who 
was going on in a courſe of action 
profitable for his fellow citizens, and 


gladly embracing whatever is on 
_ tedhim bythe cy. . 


7. THE parts of the e al 
4 parts, I mean, which the univerſe 
contains, muſt needs be in a ſtate of 
corruption. let this expreſſion be u- 


ſed for denoting a ſtate of change. if 


then, I ſay, this be both evil and ne- 
ceſſary to them, the whole cannot 
poſſibly be in a right ſtate; ſince the 
parts are prone to change, and remar- 


kably formed for corrupting. for, 


whether did nature herſelf take in 
hand to do evil to the parts of herſelf, 
and to make them both ſubject to fall 


r . 
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into evil, and ſuch as of neceſſity have 
fallen into evil? or has this happened 
without her knowledge? ----- both 
theſe are equally incredible. -and 


if one, quitting the notion df a [pre- 


ſiding] Nature, mean only that things 


are ſo conſtituted; how ridiculous! to 


fay, the parts of the whole, by their 
very conſtitution, tend to change; and 
yet be ſurpriſed, or fretted, at any 
thing, as happening contrary to the 

nature of things: eſpecially, too, as 

the diſſolution of every thing is into 
thoſe very elements of which it is 


compoſed. for it is either a diſſipati- 


on of thoſe elements of which it was 
a mixture; or a converſion of them: 
of the ſolid to the earthy, and the ſpi- 
rituous to the aerial. ſo that theſe too 
are taken into the plan of the whole, 
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which is either to undergo ' periedi- 
cal conflagrations, or be renewed by 
perpetual changes. and do not think 
you had all the earthy and the aerial 


parts from your birth. they were late 


acceſſions of yeſterday or the day be- 


fore, by your food, and the air you 


breathed. theſe acceſſions, therefore, 


are changed, and not what your mo- 


ther bore. grant that this their change 


intothe peculiar nature of your bo- 
dy makes you cling earneſtly to them, 


it alters nothing of what I was Juſt 
now ſaying. 

8. Ir you take to yourſelf theſe 
names, a good man, one of a high 
ſenſe of honour, modeſty, veracity; 
one of attention of mind, conformi- 


ty of mind, elevation of mind; take 


1 See V.13.and the note. ly obſcure,critics only gueſs 
2 This — 0 at ſome ſort of meaning to it. 
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care you never change them for o- 
thers. and if you happen to loſe them 
at any time, run quickly back to them. 
and remember, by attention of mind 


you meant to denote, that your know- 


ledge, in every thing, be always foun- 
ded on a thorough unbiaſſed inquiry 


into the true nature of the objects; 
and that nothing enter your mind 


vithout being carefully examined: by 
conformity of mind; a willing accep- 
tance of every thing appointed by the 


common Nature. by elevation of 


mind; the raiſing the thinking part 


ſuperior to any pleaſant or painful 


commotion of the fleſh, to the little 
views of fame, to death, and all fuch 
things. if, then, you ſtedfaſtly keep 
to theſe names, without affecting or 
deſiring theſe appellations from o- 
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thers,you will be quite another man; 
and enter into quite another life. for, 
to continue ſuch a one as you have 
been till now, and ſubject to the diſ- 
traction and pollution of ſuch a life, 
is the part of one extremely inſenſi- 
ble, and fond of life; and whois like 
one of thoſe half- devoured comba- 
tants with the wild beaſts [in the pu- 
blic ſhows] who, when covered with 
wounds and gore, yet beg to be pre- 
ſerved till to morrow; even to be ex- 
poſed again to the ſame jaws and 
fangs. reſolutely force yourſelf into 
theſe few characters; and, if you are 
able to abide in them, abide, as one 
who has removed and ſettled in the 


1 Propter vitam vivendi and Cs of theſe 10 
perdere cauſas. lands of the bleſſed are well 
2 2 The poetical repreſen- known, . 
tations of the tranquillity | 
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fortunate iſlands. but if you perceive 


you fall from them, and ſucceed not 
thoroughly [in your intention to a- 
bide in them, ] retire boldly into ſome 
corner, where you may prevail, [by 
meeting with leſs oppoſition] or, even, 
depart out of life altogether ; yet not 
angry [that you could not prevail; 
but with ſimplicity, liberty, and mo- 
deſty ; having at leaſt performed this 
one thing well, in life, that you have 
in this manner departed out of it. 
now, it will greatly aſſiſt you to keep 
inmind theſe names, if you keep in 
mind the Gods, and that they do not 
1 . | | TT. 
want adulation and flattery from 
1 This aa occurs | thens themibires; as ap- 
often in the Scriptures, par- | pearsby the following frag- 
ticularly in the 5oth pſalm, | ment of a dramatic poet, 
and 1ſt chap. of Iſaiah; and | which is no way aggrava- 


ſeems not to have been un- | ted in the tranſlation. 
common among the .Hea- ll! 
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their worſhippers, but that all beings w 
indued with reaſon ſhould become tb 
like unto themſelves: keep in mind 
too that that is a fig-tree, which per- 
forms the buſineſs of a fig-tree; a dog, 


Is there, on earth, à man, ſo much a fool; 

So filly in credulity ; who thinks 

That fleſhleſs bones and the fry'd bile of beaſts, 

Which were not food even for a hungry dog. 

Are offerings that the Gods delight to take; 
And ſuch the honours they expect from men: 

Or, on account of theſe, will favour ſhew, 

Tho? robbers, pyrates, nay tho? tyrants b 

The offerers. See Clem. Alex. Strom. 7. 

Compoſitum jus faſyne animo, ſanFoſqte rectſſus 

Mentis, et incoftum generoſo pettus boneſto ; 

Haec cedo ut admoveam templis, et farre litabo. 

| 44 7-5 P xxs ius (at. 2% 

1 This is the ſame with] ciful. (6) Be ye there · 
the grand Chriſtian doctrine | * fort perfect even as your 
of the divine life. (1) To | father which is in heaven 
© be transformed into the | « is perfect.“ Clemens Ales; 
* ſame image with God.(2) | teſtifies too, more than once, 
* To be conformed to the | that he found the ſame doc- 
* image of his Son. (3) Ye | trine in Plato: ſee Gataker 
* ſhall be holy as I the Lord | on this place. 

your God am holy. (4) F (1) II. Cor. 3. 18. (2) 

Pure as God your father is] Rom. 8. 29. (3) Levit. 19. 
pure. righteous even as he | 2: and I. Peter 1. 16. (4) 
* is righteous. (5) Merciful | I. John 3.3, 7. (5) Luke 6. 
* as your father alſo is mer- | 36. (6) Matth. 5, 48. 
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which performs that of a dog; a bee, 
that of a bee; and a man who per- 
forms the buſineſs of a man. 8 SR 
9. THE public diverſions which 
] Hou muſt attend in Rome; ] the wars 

abroad, ] the conſternation, ſtupidity, 

and ſlavery of thoſe about you, will 

wipe out daily, [if you take not heed,] 
thoſe ſacred maxims; unleſs you have 
ſettled them upon a thorough conſi- 
deration of nature, and laid them up 
in your mind. you ought ſo to think, 
and act, on every occaſion, that, while 
you are diſcharging any external of- 
fice, your contemplative powers may, 
at the ſame time, be exerting them- 
ſelves, and your confidence in your- 
1 The text is non en be fink what ws 


7 


here. the tranſlation is ac- | commonly call ſelf· ſufficien · 
ling to a conjecture of | cy, or a ſtiff and ſelf - willed 
ataker's, | temper. it is a virtue high- 
2 This * the fartheſt ly neceſſary in ſome of the 
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ſelf, from your right knowledge of I b. 
things, be preſerved; unobſerved per- th 
haps, but not deſignedly concealed. I be 
for, then, you will enjoy ſimplicity; Im 
then, a dignity of deportment; then, 
an accurate inquiry into every thing | te 
which occurs; what it is. in its real I to 
nature; what place and rank it has in I thi 
the univerſe; how long it is naturally ¶ cif 
fitted to laſt ; what it is compoſed of; th 
who may poſſeſs it; and who may * ral 
it, and take itaway. © ' © N ne 

10. THE ſpider exults if it has alr 
caught a fly: another, if he has caught {cn 
a little hare; another, if a little fiſh I fro 
in a purſe- net; another, if he has hun- ¶ thi 
ted down wild-boars; another, if, ü 


ſweeteſt charaers; whoof- 
ten, from too modeſt a diffi- | of far leſs genius and worth 
dence of themſelves, ſubmit | than themſelves, whoſe low 
their own finer ſentiments, | views their own candout 
and allow themſelves to be _—_— them not ſuſpect. 


guided and{ed wrong,by men 
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bears; another, if he has conquered 
the Sarmatians. ate not all theſe rob- 
bers alike, if you examine their ſenti- 
ene „ Ae e 

11. ACQUIRE a e of con- 
. how all things change in- 


I to one another. apply conſtantly to 


this part [of philoſophy,] and exer- 
ciſe yourſelf thoroughly in it. for 
there is nothing ſo proper as this for 


raiſing you to an elevation and great- 


neſs of mind. he who does this, has 
already put off the body, and being 
ſenſible how inſtantly he muſt depart 
from among men, and leave all theſe 


things behind him, reſigns himſelf en- 


tirely to * Juſtice, in whatever he does 


1 This has probably been | Romans were then at war; 
occaſioned by the behaviour | and deſigned to repreſs the 
of ſome of his officers, upon | vanity of conquerors. 
ſing parties of the Sar- | 2 Juſtice is taken here in 
matians, with whom the | the extenſive Platonic ſenſe, 


* 


| off all hurry and buſtle; and has no 
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bimſelf; and to the nature of the 
whole, in every thing elſe which hap- 
pens. what any one may fay or think 
of him, or do-againſt him, on this he 
ſpends nota thought. he ſatisfies him- 
elf with theſe two things: with ac- 
ting juſtly in what he is atpreſent do- 
ing; and with loving what is at pre- 
fent appointed for him.he has thrown 


=D Oo 


S8S 8 S ©@lys 


Q, 


other will but this, to go on in the 
ſtraight way according to the law; 
and to follow God in the ſtraight 

way. td 


regarding notonly what are | Antoninus has here befor BY | 
called the rights of man- his eye the following pa. 
kind, but comprehending | ſage of Plato in the 4th boot 18 
reſignation to God, and all | of the laws. God, in whole 
the kindeſt ſocial virtues. | © hand is the beginning end, * ti 
fee, XI. 20. at the end ;and, | * and middle of all ching, ' 
ME 7.  * purſues the ſtraight way; * of 
1 See, V. 3. I going about every where ff la 
2 See, IL. 16. at the end. . according to nature. br de 
3 According to Gataker, | * is always attended by Jul 


— 
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ice | - 12, WHAT need of ſuſpicions ſa- 
p- bout the event? ] ſince you can con- 
ik ſider what ought to be done: and if 
he © you underſtand that ſurely, go on in 
n- che road to it, calmly, and inflexibly*, 

but if you are not ſure, ſuſpend, and 
conſult the beſt adviſers. if you meet 
with any obſtacles in the way, pro- 
ceed with a prudent caution, accor- 
ding to the means you have; keeping 
cloſe to what appears juſt. for thatis = 
the beſt mark to aim at. ſince the = 
failing in that is the only proper miſ 1 
cartiage. he who, in every thing, fol- 
lows reaſon [or the law of his nature] 
is always at leiſure, and yet ready for 
„ce, who puniſhes thoſe j * cloſe by her, and follows 
who come ſhort in their | * God along with her. 
' obſervance of the divine | 1 The reading in the o- 


law; the man who is a- riginal here is uncertain. 
bout to live happy, keeps | | 


12 


f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
f 
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any buſineſs; ;always eee yet 
compoſed. 

13. As ſoon as you awake, i imme 
diately aſk yourſelf. will it be of con- 
ſequence to you, if what is juſt and 
good be done by ſome other perſon? 
it will not. have. you forgot, thoſe 

who aſſume ſuch airs. of importance 
in their praiſes and cenſures of others, 
what kind of men they are in bed, and 


at table? what their actions are; what 


they ſhun, and what purſue? what 
they ſteal, and what. they rob? not 
with feet and hands, but with their 
moſt precious part; by which one 
may, if he has the will, procure to 
himſelf faith, honour and modeſty, 
truth, law, and a good divinity with- 

1 The grand law of promo- | is the ſupream happineſs. 


ting the perfection of the | B. VIII. 2. and X. 25. 
whole, obedience to which 
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© || in, [which is the ſupreme n or 
good- fortune. 

14. ro [the preſiding] Nature, 
which gives and: reſumes again all 
d chings, the well-inſtructed mind, poſ- 
ceeſſed of a ſenſe of honour and de- 
ſe = cency;lays; Give what thou willeſt: 
e take back what thou willeſt. and 
s, | this he ſays not with an arrogant oſ- 
d tentation, but with obedience alone, 
at ¶ and good-will to her. 

At 15. THIS remainder you have of 
ot | life is ſmall. live, as if on a [lonely] 7 
2ir mountain. for tis no matter whether 
there or here, if one, where-ever he 
lives, conſiders the univerſe as a city. 
let men ſee and know you to be a 
man indeed, living according to na- 
ture. if they cannot bear with you, 


15 


1 
ſo than live as they do. 


in diſcourſing on what are the quali- 


ready diſſolving, and in a ſtate of 
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letthem put you to death. for better 


16. spENp your time no longer, 


ties of the good man; butin actual 
being ſuch, 

17. FREQUENTLY repreſent to 
your imagination a view of the whole 
of time, and the whole of ſubſtance: 
and that every individual thing is, in 
ſubſtance, as a grain of millet; and, 
in duration, as a turn of a wimble. 
18. CONSIDER, with attention, 
each of the things around you as al- 


change, and, as it were, corruption, 
or diſſipation; or, as each formed by 
nature ſuch as to die. 


19. WHAT fort of men are they) . 


1 This a proverbial ſimjlle for things that paſs in a mo 2 
""_ 


when eating, ſleeping, procreating, 
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eaſing nature, and the like l and, then, 
what ſort of men when diſtrib ting 
their largeſſes, and elate with pride; 
or angry, and ſharply rebuking with 
2 — infolence!to es 


20. THAT is ande advanced 
each which the nature of the whole 
brings to each. and for his advantage 
at that time, at which ſhe brings it. 

21. EARTH loves the rain; 
and the majeſtic ether loves [the 

earth.] the univerſe, alſo, loves to 
do that which is going to happen. I 
ay, then to the univerſe; * what thou 


1 This word is uncer- 3 h in Greek as amat 


* 
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loveſt I love. is not our common 
phraſe according to fact, when we 
fay «ſuch a thing loves to be ſo,” [to 
denote that it is uſual or natural.] 

22. EITHER you are living here, 
and now habituated to it: or going 
hence, and that was your will: or you 
are dying, and have finiſhed your pu- 
blic offices in life. now beſides theſe 

there is nothing elle. * take cou- 
rage. „ N 8 

23. LE this be e nd 

to. you: that a country retirement is 


1 Thus EpiQetus, Arri- x? poſe, his deſite, and in 2 
__ an II. 16. Haye the cou- | © word, his will, is mine al- 
© rage to lift up your eyes to | * ſo.” thus alſo Seneca in his 
| © God, and ſay: uſe me, | antithetical way. Epiſt.96. 

_ *-after this, for what pur- I do not [barely] obey 

« poſes thou willeſt; my God, but [cordially] aſſent 
« ſentiments concur with | * to him. I follow him from 
* thee. I plead againſt no- * inclination, and not ne- 
* thing which ſeems proper | * ceſlity.? ſo that reſignati- 


to thee.” and IV. 7. I | on to the will of God, in 


* adhere to him as a ſervant | the higheſt ſenſe, appears 
and attendant. his pur- Ito have been à maxim uni. 


% 
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juſt like any other place; and that all 
things are the ſame there as on the 
mountain; top, or at the wild ſea- coaſt, 
or any where. for you may always 


meet with that of Plato, who ſays, 


. [The wiſe man ever enjoys retire- | 
© ment; ] he makes the city-wall ſerve 
him for a ſhepherd's fold on a hill 
5 top. i 
24. WHAT. is my governing- part 
to me? and to what purpoſes am I 
now uſing it? is it void of underſtan- 
ding? is it looſened and rent off from 
ſociety? is it glewed to, and incorpo- 
rated with the fleſh, ſo as to turn 
which way that pleaſes? * 
25.HE who flies from his maſter is 
afu gitive-· ſlave. now, the law is our ma- 


verſal among the Stoics. | * the ſun &c. — and there 
i * To what place ſoever | © the ſociety of the Gods: 
J go, there I can enjoy ] Epictet. IL. 25. | 
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ſter ; and ſo the tranſgreſſor of the 


law is the fugitive: and he, alſo, who 
any thing has happened, or is happe- 
ning, or formerly happened, o 
things whichareordered by * ho 
governs all: who is the law, appoin- 
ting to every one what is proper for 
him. he, then, who is afraid, or grie- 
ved, or angry, is the fugitive-ſlave. 
26. WHEN one has caſt the ſeed 


into the womb, he departs: another 


cauſe receives it, operates, and fini- 
ſhes the infant. wonderful producti- 
on from ſuch a beginning again, the 
infant lets the food down its ny; 


1 This paſſage clears up | chap. 6. For our law, ex 
many others where the ſame | © aftly impartial to al, i is 
word occurs obſcurely. ſee; | © God; incapable of amend- 
VI. 31. ment or change; more ex- 

Thus alſo, the author of | cellent, I think, and ſta- 
the book de Mundo, which } * ble, than thoſe written on 

goes under Ariſtotle's name; | * the tables of Solon. 


—— 
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ind then another cauſe receives it, and 
transforms it into [organs of] ſenſa- 
tion, motion, and, in a word, life, and 
I ſtrength, and other things how many 
| and ſurpriſing! contemplate there- 
fore, theſe things, tho done fo very 
covertly, and view the power [which 
produces them] in the ſame way as 
you view the power which makes 
bodies tend downwards or upwards: 
not with your eyes, indeed; "ym no 
leſs manifeſtly. 

27. FREQUENTLY reflect, how 
all things which happened formerly 
were juſt ſuch as happen now. reflect, 
alſo, that ſuch too will thoſe be which 
are to enſue. and place before your 
eyes the whole, which you have ever 
known, either from your own expe- . 
lence, or ancient hiſtory ; dramas, 
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and ſcenes, all of the ſame kind. ſuch I I 
as the whole court of Hadrian; the f 
whole court of Antoninus; the whole 
court of Philip; of Alexander; of U 
Croeſus. for all theſe were of the Iſl y 
ſame kind [with your own] only com- it 
poſed of other perſons. _ 
28. CONCEIVE every one, who f. 
is grieved, or ſtorms, at any thing y 
whatever, to be like the pig in a facri- 2 
fice, which kicks and ſcreams, while I a: 
under the knife. ſuch too is he, who, ¶ & 
on his couch, deplores in ſilence, by I b 
himſelf, that we are all tied to our fate. ¶ v 
conſider, too, that, only to the rati- 
onal animal it is given to follow wil- 
1 Epictetus. II. 16. * All | « ſelf up to him, piouſly em- to 
* theſe, ſorrow, fear, envy, | bracing all he orders. nay pat 
* defire, effeminacy, intem- | © tho? your will be other- Iv 
« perance, it is impoſſible | ways, yet with all your 'n 
for you to throw off, o- * wailing and groaning, you 'n 


* therways than by looking | * muſt ſtill follow him, as "01 
> up to God, giving your- the ſtronger.” * te 
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|| lingly what happens. but the bare 
following is a neceſſity upon all. 

29. LO Ox attentively on each par- 
ticular thing you are doing; and aſk 
yourſelf, if death be a terror becauſe 
it deprives you of this. 

30. WHEN you are offended at a 
fault of any one, immediately turn to 
yourſelf; and conſider, what fault of 
alike kind you yourſelf commit. ſuch 
as judging money to be good; or plea- 
ſure; or glory; and ſo of the reſt. for, 
by fixing your attention on this, you 
will quickly forget your anger; ta- 


1 


1 It is recorded of Plato, * ing at them; but I turn 
l- that he practiſed habitually | * into myſelf to ſceif, I too, 
Th this maxim. in Epictetus] commit the ſame faults. 
em- too the following divine | © [my next inquiry is] how 
nay paſſage is of the ſame kind, | * ſhall I get free of them? 
her- IV. 4. I attend to what | if I alfo was ſubject for- 


your men ſay, and how they act. * merly to the ſame weak- 
you not with any bad intenti- | © neſs, and am not now; 
1, as on, or that I may have mat- | IS TO GopTI GIVETHE 


ter of blaming, or lavgh- { * PRAISE.? 
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king this along, too, that he is forced. 
for, what elſe could he do? or, if you 
can, remove what forces him. 
31. WHEN you conſider * Satyrio 
the Socratic, think on Eutyches, or 
Hymen: and, when you conſider Eu- 
phrates, think on Eutychio or Silva- 
nus. and when Alciphron, think on 
Tropaeophorus; and when you con- 
ſider Xenophon, think on Crito or 
Severus. and when you look into 
yourſelf, think on any one of the Ce- 
fars. and fo analogouſly, when you 
ſee any body elſe. then let this at the 
fame time enter your mind: where, 
now, are thoſe? no where? or who 


 18eeVL27.and IX. 42. thers like them in former a- 

2 Of theſe names which | ges, who are now gone. and 
follow, few are 28 no man is of ſuch im- 
it is plain, in general, his | portanco, that he will be 
deſign here is, that, the fight | much miſſed in the univerſe; 
of remarkable men ſhould | others as great are ariſing · 
make one call to mind o- e 
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can tell? for thus you vill conſtantly 


| behold all human things as ſmoke 


and nothing. eſpecially if you recol- 

lect, that, what has once changed, will 
never exiſt again through all the infi- 
nity of time. how ſoon, then, will 
your change come? and why is it not 
ſufficient to you to paſs this ſhort 
ſpace gracefully [in this univerſe. how 
line a ſubjetof employment to your- 
ſelf are you ſhunning? for, what are 
all things but exerciſes for that ra- 
tional power which hath viewed all 
things that occur in life, with accura- 
ey, and according to their true na- 
tures? ſtay, then, till you make all 
theſe things familiar to yourſelf: as 
the healthy ſtomach adapts all things 
to itſelf: as the ſhining fire turns 


1 See VII. 68. 2 See the ſame fimile beamifully p- 
plied, IV. 1. 
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| whatever you throw on i, into flame 


and ſplendor. 
32. LET no body have it in 1 
power to ſay with truth of you, that 


you are not a man of ſimplicity, can- 


dour and goodneſs. but let him be 
miſtaken, whoever has ſuch an opini- 
on of you. now, all this is in your own 


power. for, what is he who hinders 


you to be good, and ſingle-hearted? 
only do you determine to live no lon- 


ger if you are not to be ſuch a man. 


for neither does reaſon, in that caſe, 
require you ſhould. 64 nt 

33. IN this preſent matter you are 
employed about, what can be done 
or ſaid in the ſoundeſt, [and moſt up- 
right] manner? for, whatever that 


be, you are at liberty to do or ſay it 


See IX. 29. 


me 


lat 
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and do not make pretences, as if hin- 


dered. you will never ceaſe from groa- 
ning and repining,] till once you be 


ſo affected, that ſuch as luxury is to 
the men of pleaſure, ſuch be to you 


the doing, in every ſubject of action 
that is thrown in your way, or falls 


into it, thoſe things which are pro- 
perly ſuitable to the frame and con- 


which you are at liberty to perform 
according to your own proper nature, 
you muſt conceive to be a delightful 
enjoyment; and you have this liber- 
ty every where. now, to the cylinder, 


it is not given to move every where 
in its proper motion: nor to the wa- 
ter: nor to the fire: nor to any of thoſe 


other things which are governed by 


2 nature or a ſoul irrational: for there 


* 
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are many things which reſtrain, and 


ſtop them. but intelligence and rea- 


ſon can purſue the courſe it is natu- 
rally fitted for, and wills, thro every 
obſtacle. place before your eyes this 


eaſineſs with which reaſon goes on i 


through all obſtacles, as the fire up- 
ward, as the ſtone downward, as the 
cylinder on the declivity ; and ſeek 
for nothing further. for the other 
ſtops are, either thoſe of the inſenſibl 
earcaſe, or ſuch as do not hurt the man, 
or do him any evil, unleſs by opinii 
on, and by Reaſon's own yielding it 
felf to them, other ways he who ſuf⸗ 
fered by them, would himſelf pre- 
 fently have become evil. in all other 
fabrics, indeed, whatever evil happens 


to them, the ſufferer itſelf. thereby be- 


comes the worſe. but, here, if I may 
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ſay ſo, the man becomes even the bet- 
ter, and the more praiſe-worthy, by 
making a right uſe of what falls acroſs 
to him. upon the whole, remember, 
nothing hurts him who is by nature 
| citizen, which hurts not the city; 
nor hurts the city, which hurts not 
the law. now none of theſe things 


called misfortunes hurt the law. ſo, 


what hurts not the law, neither hurts 
— aachen 
34. To him, whoſe heart the true 
maxims have pierced, the ſhorteſt, the 
moſt common hint is a ſufficient me- 
morial to keep himſelf free of ſorrow 
on fear. ſuch as, 
Some leaves the iti blow 
down: the fruitful wood 


1 Nliad VI. 148. Brevity is | of the Iliad ; as deſigned, for 
chiefly ſtudied in the tranſ- | a ſhort hint. 
lation of theſe three lines 


"M2 


© Breeds more mean- while; which 
in ſpring-tide appear. 


6 Of men,thus, ends one race;whil 


one is born.“ 
your children, too, are little ſid: ; 
and theſe are leaves too, who declaim 
with ſuch important airs of aſſu- 
rance, and ſound forth the praiſes 
of others, or, on the contrary, curſe 
them; or, who privately cenſure and 
ſneer at them. in the ſame man- 
ner, theſe are leaves, alſo, who are to 
preſerve your ſurviving fame. for al 


theſe, © in ſpring - tide appear.” then 


the wind ſhall preſently throw them 
down. and the forreſt breed others 
in their ſtead. the ſhort-lived exiſtence 

is common to them all. yet are you 

dreading or courting them, as if they 

were to be eternal. nay, in a little, 


ſo 
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; || you will cloſe your eyes. and him, 
vho carries you out to your funeral, 

e ſball another bewail. 
. 35. THE ſound eye ought to be- 
ö hold [with eaſe] all the objects of 
0 light; and not ſay, I want the green! 
for that is like one who has ſore eyes. 
the ſound ear, and ſenſe of ſmelling, 
ought to be ready for all the objects 
of hearing and ſmelling; and the ſound 
ſtomach be equally diſpoſed for all 
ſorts of food, as a miln for all it is fra- 
med to grind. ſo alſo the ſound min 
ought to be ready for all things which 
bappen. that mind which ſays, let 
my children be preſerved; and let 
all men applaud whatever I do; is 
an eye which ſeeks the green objects; 

or teeth, which ſeek the tender food. 
36. THERE is no man of ſo ga- 

MS © 9 
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py a lot, but that, when he dies, ſome 
of the by-ſtanders will rejoiceat the' 
evil which befalls him. was he good 
and wiſe? will there not be ſome- bo- 
dy, who, at his death, will ſay with- 
in himſelf? I ſhall at laſt get breath- 
, ing from this ſtri& tutor. he was 
* not indeed ſevere to any of us. yet 
] was ſenſible he tacitly condemned 
© us.” thus will they ſay of the good 
man. but, in my caſe, how many o- 
ther reaſons are there, for which, mul. 
titudes would gladly get rid of me 
this you may reflect on, when a- dy- 
ing; and depart with the leſs regret, 
when you conſider, I am going out 
* of ſuch a life, that, in it, my very 
partners, for whoſe ſakes I under: 


1 Death being in their opinion an evil, 
2 This is one of thoſe he calls popular ſupparts,whic 
yet ſtrike the heart: ſee IX. 3. 
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vent and ſtruggled with ſo many la- 
. ©} © bours, put up ſo many prayers, had 
4 | © fo many cares, thoſe very men are 
» | © wiſhing me to be gone; hoping from 
b. © thence, tis likely, for ſome other ſa- 
b. dsfaction. who, then, would ſtrive 
for a longer ſtay here? donot, how- 
yet Never, on this account, go off leſs be- 
nign toward them; but preſerve your 
own manners, and continue to them 
friendly, benevolent, and propitious : 
and, on the other hand, do not go 
off, as torn away; but as, when one 
dies a gentle death, the ſoul comes 
eaſily out of the body; ſuch alſo ought 
your departure from theſe men to be. 
tor Nature had knit and cemented 
you to them: but now ſhe parts you. 
part, then, as from relations; not 
„bid teluctant however, but peaceable. for 
K 4 
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death, too, is one of the things aceor- 
ding to naturmee. 

37. Accus ron yourſelf as much 
as poſſible, in every thing any one is 
doing, to conſider with yourſelf; 
what end does he refer this to? but, 
begin, at home; and examine your- 
ſelf firſt. - 555 

38. REMEMBER, tis ie 
lies hid within, which draws and turns 
you as the wires do the puppet. tis 


that, is eloquence: that, life: that, if 
I may ſay fo, is the man. never blend 
with it, in your imagination, this ſur- 
rounding earthen veſſel, and theſe lit- 
tle organs. they are but like the ax, 
[any tool of any artizan, ] with this 
only difference, that * are natu- 


I Paſſions and opinions in the lad. 
2 See this term explained, at II, 2. in the note. 
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rally united with us: ſince, none of 


theſe parts are of any more ſervice, 
without the cauſe which moves and 
ſtops them, than the ſhuttle is to the 
weaver; the pen, to the writer; or 
the whip, to the charioteer. 
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HESE are the privileges of 
the rational ſoul: it contem- 
| * itſelf: it forms or faſhions itſelf 
in all An it makes itſelf ſuch as it 
deſires: the fruit it bears, itſelf en- 
joys; whereas, others enjoy the fruits 
of vegetables and lower animals: it 
always obtains its end, whenſoever 
the cloſe of life may overtake it. in 
the dance, or the dramatic action, if 
by any thing interrupted, the whole 
action is made incomplete; but, as to 
the ſoul, in whatever part of action, 
or whereſoever, overtaken by death, 
the paſt action 2 may be a complete 


1 See IX. 10. lence of the rational ſoul 
2 As the ſupream excel- ] is, according to the Stoics, 
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whole, without any defect. ſo that, 
I may ſay, I have obtained all which 


is mine. nay, further, it ranges a- 


round the whole univerſe, and the 


void ſpaces beyond; views its extent; 


ſtretches into the immenſity of du- 
ration, and conſiders and compre- 
hends the periodical renovation of the 
whole. it diſcerns, alſo, that thoſe who 
come after us ſhall ſee nothing new; 
and that our predeceſſors ſaw no more 
than we have ſeeh. nay, one who has 


an entire conformity to the obſtacles to our deſigns a- 
will of the preſiding Mind, | bout external things, afford 
or agreement with nature; | new occaſions of the beſt ac» 
and this is their ſupream | tions, thoſe which are moſt 
and only happineſs: he who | conformable to nature: ſuch | 
acts well the part appointed | as reſignation to the will of 
to him, whether a long or | God;good-will toward thoſe - 
a ſhort one, has attained to | who oppoſe us; ſubmiſſion 
the greateſt happineſs and | to any diſtreſſes, or to an 
perfection of his nature. | early death, happening by 
hence their paradox, that | the divine Providence. and 
length of time is of no im- thus our part may aly ays 
« portance to happineſs, all | be complete, 
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lived but forty years, if of any tole- 
rable underſtanding, has, becauſe of 
the uniformity of all things, ſeen, in 
a a manner, all that is paſt and future. 
theſe, too, are the properties of the 
rational ſoul: love to all around us; 
truth, and modeſty; and the reſpec- 
ting nothing more than itſelf: which, 
too, is the property of the law. thus, 
there is no difference between right 
reaſon and the reaſon of juſtice. _ 
2. YOU may be enabled to deſpiſe 
the delightful ſong, or the dance, or 
the admired exerciſes; if you divide 
the harmonious tune into its ſeveral 
notes, and aſk yourſelf about each of 
themapart,*Isit this which ſo charms 
and conquers me?” for you would 
bluſh to own that. do the like as to 


1 See X. 25. 2 2 dee X. 12, and the note. 


to 
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the dance, about each poſture and 
motion; and the like about the exer- 


ciſes. in general, as to all things, ex- 


cept virtue, and the offices of virtue, 
remember to enure yourſelf to a low 


eſtimation of them by running forth- 


with to their ſeveral parts, and conſi- 
dering them ſeparately. transfer the 
like practice to the whole of life. 


3. How happy is that ſoul, which 


is prepared, either to depart preſently 
from the body, or to be extinguiſſied, 


or diſperſed, or to remain along with 


it! but, let this preparation ariſe from 
its own judgment, and not from mere 
obſtinacy, like that of the Chriſtians; 


I It is no wonder an Hea- | moderate; and was cenſured 
then emperor ſhould thus | even by ſome of the primi- 
ſpeak of the Chriſtians. it | tive fathers. this is no diſ- 
5 well known that their ar- I honour to Chriſtianity, that 
dour for the glory of mar- it did not quite extirpate all 
tyrdom was frequently i im- ! fort of human * and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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that you may die conſiderately, with 
a venerable compoſure; ſoas even to 


—_ others into a like diſpoſiti- 


on; and 2 noiſe, or 1 
on. 

4. HAVE I done any thing focal 
and kind? is not this itſelf my advan- 
tage i? let this thought always occur; 
and never ceaſe to do ſuch actions. 
F. WHAT art do you profeſs: ? to 

be good. and, how elſe is this to be 
accompliſhed, but by the great max- 
ims about the nature of the whole, and 
about the peculiar ſtructure and fur- 
niture of human nature: 


there is ſomething ſo noble | firmation of the divine 
in the ſtedfaſt lively faith, | power accompanying the 
and the ſtable perſuaſion of | Goſpel. 

a future ſtate, which muſt 71 See the end of the IX 
have ſupported this ardour, | book. | 

that it makes a ſufficient a- 2 This, as it was often 
pology for this weakneſs, j mentioned already, is ſuch 
and gives the ſtrongeſt con- as both recommends to us 
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6. TRAGEDIEs were, at firſt, in- 
troduced, as remembrancers of the 
events which frequently happen, and 
muſt happen, according to the courſe 
of nature; and to intimate, that, ſuch 
al events, as entertain us on the ſtage, 
n- ¶ ve ſhould, without repining, bear up- 
on the greater ſtage of the world. you 
ſee that ſuch things muſt be accom- 
pliſhed ; and, that thoſe perſons could 
not avoid bearing them, who made 
the moſt diſmal exclamations, Alas 
i Cithoeron! dur dramatic poets 
ur- have many profitable ſayings; ſuch 

as that, eſpecially, | 


all pious veneration and | lebrated tragedy of Sopho- 
ſubmiſſion to God, and all | cles, being the exclamation 
ſocial affections; and makes | of Oedipus in his diſtreſs, 
ſuch diſpoſitions our chief | wiſhing he had periſhed in 
ſitisfaction and-happineſs. | his childhood when he was 
1 This relates to the ce- | expoſed on that mountain. 
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02 od OW ho RAR 7 A eu RES > 1 My ae et; 


it and ſuch like. 


ty of ſpeech; and, by open direct cen 


for what purpoſe the middle comedy, 


Me and my children, if the * c 


neglect, h 

It is for ſome good reaſon.'-—— In 
—andagain, 1 
Vain is all anger at the external tr 
things. r l pl 
and, 


« For life is, like the loader? d ear, 


cut down.” 


'Totragedy ſucceeded the ancient co- 
medy; uſing a very inſtructive liber- 


ſure, humbling the pride of the great 
to this end, Diogenes uſed ſomething 
of the ſame nature.next,con ſider wel, 


and the new, was introduced; which; 
by degrees, is degenerated, from tit 
moral view, into the mere ingenuit 
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of artificial imitation.'tis well known, 
however, that they, too, contain ma- 
ny uſeful admonitions. but, conſi- 
der for what purpoſe this whole con- 
trivance of poetry, and 2 
pieces, was intended. Asti 
7. How manifeſt is it, hat no 
other courſe of life was more adapted 
to the practice of philoſophy than 
that you are engaged in? 
8. A BRANCH broken off from 
that branch to which it adhered, muſt 
neceſſarily be broken off from the 


de 


Ar, 


1 I ſuppoſe, to make us 
ſee, that many calamities, 
lucky accidents, crimes, | 
frauds, oppreſſions, and cun- 
ning artifices, are to be ex- 
pected in the world; and to 
make them ſo familiar to 
u, that we ſhall not be much 
ſurpriſed, or loſe preſence of 
MM mind, and proper ſelf- eom- 


ey happen. 


mand and recollection, when } 


** 
* 


2 This is an amiable no- 
tion of Providence, that it 


has ordered for every good 
man that ſtation of life, and 
thoſe circumſtances, which 
infinite wiſdom foreſaw were 
fitteſt for his ſolid improve- 
ment in virtue, according to 
that original diſpoſition of 
nature which God had 8 
ven him. 


—— EL 8 
2 2 * wy 
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whole tree. even thus, a man bro- 


ken off from any fellow- man, has fal- 
len off from. the ſocial community, 
a branch muſt always be broke off 
by the force of ſomething» elfe: but, 


a man breaks off himſelf from his 


neighbour,by hatred or averſion;and 
is not aware that he thus: tears of 


re from the whole political uni 


but, this is the ſingular gift of 


Jura, who conſtituted this commu: 


nity, to mankind; that we may again 
Te-unice in this continuity, and groy 
together, and become natural parts, 

completing the whole. yet, ſuch ſe 


| parations, happening often, make the 


re- union and the reſtitution more dif 
ficult. in general, there is a conſide 
rable difference, between a bragch 
which has always grown along, and 


„ - 
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conſpired, with the tree; and one 
which has been broken off, and in- 
grafted again. of theſe, ſay the gar- 
deners, they may make one tree in 
appearance with the ſtock, but not 
make an uniform whole with it. 
9. THE who oppoſe you, in 
your progreſs according to right rea- 
ink ſon; as they cannot force you to quit 
t ol the ſound courſe of action; fo, let 
mu· ¶ them not turn you off from your 
gain kind affections toward themſelves. vi- 
ron ¶ gilantly perſiſt in both theſe; not on- 
arts, I ly in the ſtable judgmentand practice, 
h ſe 1 There is great difficul- | rough repentance after groſs 


ty in aſcertaining the text | vices; as to the inward tran- 

C the here, and apprehending well | quillity, and uniform ſatis- 
dil. what is intended by the 1 faction, of the ſoul with it- 
C terms of gardening alluded | ſelf. to this refer many 
ide. to. in general, tis the au- thoughts in the former 
chor's intention to ſhow | books, about the advantage 


anch bow much a continued in- * being always ſtraight 
| nocence of manners is pre- | © and upright,” rather than 


5 and fcrable to even the moſt tho- | * one rectiſied and amended, 


1 2 
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but in all meekneſs toward thoſe who 
attempt to hinder you, or otherwiſe 
give you trouble. tis a ſign of weak- 
neſs, either to be enraged at them, or 
deſiſt from the right practice, and give 
up yourſelf as defeated. both are de- 
ſerters from their poſt, the coward, 
and he who is alienated in affection 
from one by nature a- kin to him, and 
who ought to be beloved. 
10. NATURE cannot be inferior 
to art: the arts are but imitations of 
nature. if ſo, that nature which is of 
all others the moſt complete, and moſt 
comprehenſive, cannot be inferior to 
the moſt artificial contrivance. now, 
all arts ſubject and ſubordinate the 
leſs excellent to that which is more 
excellent. theuniverſal Nature muſt 
do the ſame. hence the original of 
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o | * Juſtice; and from Juſtice ſpring the 
ſe ¶ other virtues. Juſtice cannot be pre- 
&- If ſerved, if we are anxiouſly ſollicitous 
or ¶ about indifferent things, or are eaſi- 
ly deceived, raſh in aſſent, or incon- 
ſtant. 0 
11. 1F thoſe things which occaſi- 
on you ſuch diſturbance in the keen 
purſuits or dread of them, do not ad- 
ance to you, but you advance to- 
riot W ward them; reſtrain your judgments 
s of ¶ about them, and they will ſtand mo- 
s of ¶ ionleſs; and you will neither n 
noſt I nor dread them. 24 
ro 12. THE ſoul is as a poliſhed 
on, ſphere, when it neither * extends it- 


the 
nore 
muſt 


al of 


ON 
nd 


1 The grand point of | neficence and goodneſs to 
juſtice is the higheſt love to | our fellows. ſee X. 12. 
the ſupream goodneſs and 2 That is, as it were, 

xcellence, and reſignation | ſtretching into length by 
o infinite wiſdom; and,next | deſires, or admitting other 
0 this, a ſteddy obedience | things to ſtick to it by too 
ohis will, in all acts of be- | eager and paſſionate fond- 


2 
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Q's nay thi Geek nocd 
inwardly to it, nor is compreſſed in 
any part; but ſhines with that light 
which diſcovers both the truth in o- 
ther things, and that within itſelf. 
13. DOES any one diſpiſe me! 
let him ſee to it. I ſhall endeavour, 
not to be found acting or ſpeaking a- 
ny thing worthy of contempt. does 


any one hate me? let him ſee to it. I 


nefs or anxiety, of yicl&ng | {til pervades all things; it 
and ſinking under the pre- f is juſt and natural to con. 
ſurc of external evils. ſee ! ceive all divine and ſocial 
VIII. 41. | diſpoſitions as the work of 
1 As the moſt important | God: all the great mon 
praQtical truths are found j maximsdeeplyaffeQing the 
out by attendiag to the in- } ſoul, and influencing the 
ward calm ſentiments or | conduct, are the Hlnminati- 
feelings of the heart: and | on of God, and a divine at- 
this conſtitution of heart or | traction toward him ſelf, and 
foul is certainly the work | that way of life he requires. 
of God, who created a 
Ille Deo plenus ———— 
Haeremus cuncti ſuperis. Templogue IA 
Nil facimus non ſponte Dei : nec vocibus ullis 
Numen eget : dixitque ſemel naſceatibus auftor 
Quicguid ſcire licet. 


Lucan. lib. IX. 


the 


„ IX. 
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ſhall be kind and good - natured to- 
ward all; and even ready to ſhew to 
this man his miſtakes: not to upbraid 


him, or make a ſhew of my patience; 


but from a genuine goodneſs; as that 


of Phocion, if he was truly ſincere. 


ſuch ſhould be your inward temper; 
ſo that the Gods may ſee you neither 
angry, nor repining at any thing. for 
what can be evil to you, if acting 
what ſuits your nature? will not 
thou bear whatever is now ſeaſonable 
to the nature of the univerſe, O man! 
thou, who art formed to will that e- 
very thing ſhould happen 3 is 
convenient for the whole. 

14. 8VCH as deſpiſe each other, 
Fet are fawningo on each other. ſuch | 


1 The tory alluded to, is uncertain, Phocion was of 
the ſweeteſt and calmeſt temper. 


L 4 
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as ſtrive to ſurpaſs each other, are yet 
ſubjecting themſelves to each other, 
135. How rotten and inſincere are 


theſe profeſſions: I reſolve toact with 


« you in all ſimplicity and candour. 
what are you doing,man? what need 
you tell us this? it will appear of it- 
ſelf. this profeſſion ſhould appear 
vu ritten in the fore-head: your tem- 
per ſhould ſparkle out in your eyes; 
as the perſon beloved diſcerns the at- 
fection in the eyes of the lover. the 
man of ſimplicity and goodneſs 
ſhould, in this, reſemble ſuch as have 
a diſagreeable ſmell in their armpits; 
his diſpoſition ſhould be perceived by 
all who approach him, whether they 

1 By deſiring to obtain envy, as occaſions a great 
their applauſe, or fretting | deal of pain when another 


when diſappointed: or by j ſucceeds in his deſigns. 
 luchpaſſionate emulation or | 
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will or not. the oſtentation of ſim- 
plicity is like a dagger for inſidious 
deſigns. nothing is more odious than 
the friendſhip of the: wolf. ſhun 
this aboveall things. the man of real 
goodneſs, ſimplicity, and kindneſs, 
bears them in his eyes, and cannot be 
unobſerved. 

16. THE power of living walli is 
ſeated in the ſoul ; if it be indifferent 
toward things which are indifferent. 
it will obtain this indifference, if it 
examines them well in their parts, as 
well as in the whole; and remembers 
that none of them can form opinions 


in us, nor approach to us; but ſtand 


ſtill, without motion. theſe judgments 


1 Alluding to the fable his kind profeſſions of 

of the treaty ; in which, the | friendſhip. 
ſheep gave up their dogs as | 2 All external things ot 
hoſtages to the wolf, upon | events; every thing beſide 
: 7 ' virtue and vice. ſee B. II. 11. 
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we form ourſelves, and as it were in- 
ſeribe them in ourſelves. we may pre- 
vent this inſcription; or, if it lurks 
within, unawares, immediately blot 
it out. tis but for a ſhort time we 
ſhall need this vigilance. our life ſhall 
preſently ceaſe, where is the great dif- 
ficulty of keeping theſe things right! 
if the opinions are according to na- 
ture, rejoice in them: they will fit ea- 
ſy. if they are contrary to nature, ex- 
amine what it isthatſuits your nature; 


and quickly haſte after it, tho atten- 


ded with no glory. a man is always 
excuſed, in purſuing his own proper 


17. [CONSIDER] whence each 


thing aroſe; of what compounded; 
into what changed ; what the cauſes 


—— — 


<< © Ky 22 @& ma 


2 — e 


es 


evil. 
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of the n and Wo! it ſuffers no 


18. TAs to thoſe who offend me, 


let me conſider, ] firſt, how I am re- 


lated to them; that we were formed 

for each other; that, in another re- 
ſpect, I was ſet over them [for their 
defence, ] as the ram over the flock, 
and the bull over the herd. aſcend yet 

higher. there is either an empire of 
atoms, or an intelligent nature go- 
verning the whole. if this latter, the 
inferior natures are formed for the 
ſuperior, and the ſuperior for each | 
other. 


AGAIN, conſider * what ſort of 
1 This conſideration ſhould , ſupream goodneſs, intima- 


have great power in reſtrai- | ted in the very conſtitution 
ning all anger, malice, or | of nature, is, that all intel- 
envy: as no event happens | ligent beings ſhould love 
but by the permiſſion of ſo- | and do good to each other. 
vereign goodneſs: and as] 2 This thought leads us 
the great command of this | to pity the miſtakes and er- 
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men they are at table, in bed, and elſe- 


where; how neceſſarily they are in- 
' fluenced by their own maxims ; and 
with what high opinions of their 
own wiſdom they entertain them. 


THIRDLY, that, if they do right, 


you ought not to take it ill; if wrong, 
ſure 'tis * unwillingly and ignorantly. 
'tis unwillingly,' that any ſoul is de- 
prived of truth, by erring; or of juſ- 
tice, by a conduct unſuitable to the 
object. how uneaſy is it to them to 
be reputed unjuſt, inſenſible, covetous, 
or injuriouſly offenſive to all around 
them 


rouRTHLx, that * you have ma- 


ny faults of your own, and are much 


rors of others, becauſe of 2 See above, II. 1. and 
their ignorance; and has fre- VIII. 14. with the places 
quently occurred before, | referred to there. 

1 See IX. 34. 3 See X. 30. 
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„ || fuch another. and, that, though you 
\- © abſtain from ſome ſuch crimes, yet 
d you have a like ſtrong inclination ; 
ir however from fear, or concern about 
your character, you abſtain from 
'FIPFTHLY, you are not ſure 
they have done wrong. many things 
may be done juſtly, with another in- 
tention than you imagine, on ſome 
ſingular occaſions,a man muſt be well 
informed of many points, before he 
can pronounce ſurely about 4 ac- 
tions of others. 
BB $1xTHLY, when your anger and 
da- reſentment is higheſt, remember hu- 
ch man life is but for a moment. we 
ſhall be all preſently ſtretched out 
aces | dead corpſes. = 


1 This explains IX. 38. 
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- SEVENTHLY, that tis not * f. 
eine of others, which diſturbs us, | i! 
their actions reſide in their own fouls, 2 
our opinions alone diſturb us. away 
with them; remove the notion of I 
ſome terrible evil befallen you, and ff cc 
the anger is gone. how ſhall I re- ſth 
moveit? by conſidering that what be- 
falls you, has no moral turpitude: and, 
if you allow any thing elſe to be e 
vil, you muſt fall into many crimes 
may become a robber, or one of the 
worſt character. 
EIGHTLY, what hates evils We 


1 This reaſoning is fre- | great evils; in * to avoil 
quent among the Stoics. if | them, we may be tempted 
bother things are reputed e- | to acts of injuſtice, to break 
vils beſide vices, ſay they, | our faith, or deſert our duty 
ſome high degrees of theſe to our friends or our coun no 
natural evils impending | try. 
may overpower our virtu- 2 Thac is moral ates 
ous reſolutions. if we dread | kindaffeftions, murmuring 


pain, poverty, or death, as | againſt Providence, 


or M. AN roNINUus. B. NI. 43 

ie || ſuffer by anger and ſorrow for ſuch 
s. || things, than by the things themſelves, 
about which thoſe paſſions ariſe. 

NINTHU T, that mee kneſs is in- 
vincible, where it is genuine, and ſins 
cre without hypocriſy. for, what can 
the moſt inſolent do to you, if you 
tedfaſtly perſiſt in kindneſs to him, 
and, upon occaſion, mildly admoniſh 
c · and inſtruct him thus, at the very time 
nes, I he is attempting to do you an injury? 
the Do not do ſo r fon! Nature for- 
med us for aquite different conduct. 
s we you cannot hurt me; you hurt your- 
ſelf, my ſon! and ſhew him tender- 
ly, and in general, that it is ſo; that 


o avoid 


emptel 


5 b ak EE g 21 . 
ar dn bees, and other tribes of animals, do 


ir -COUN- 


not thus behave to their fellows. but, 
his muſt be done without ſcorn or 


reproach ; with a genuine good- will; 


evils, un- 
muring 
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and with a calm mind, not ſtung with 
the injury, without oſtentation of 


your philoſophy, or any view to draw 
admiration from ſpectators; but as 


deſigned for him alone, altho' others 


may be preſent. remember theſe nine 
topics, as gifts received from the mu- 


ſes; and begin at length to become a 
man, for the reſt of life. but guard 
againſt flattering men, as well as be- 
ing angry with them: both are unſo- 
ciable, and lead to miſchief. and, in 
all anger, recollect, that wrath is not 
the manly diſpoſition;that calm meek- 


| nels, as it more becomes the rational 


nature, ſo, it is more manly. ſtrength, 
and nerves, and fortitude, attend this 
diſpoſition, and not the wrathful and 


repining: the nearer this diſpoſition 


approaches to an immunity from paſ- 


al 


ſi 
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h fon, the nearer is it alſo to ſtrength 
of and power. as ſorrow is a weak paſ- 
w |} ſion, ſo is anger: both have received 
as che wound, and yield toĩt. 


rs | 1x you want atenth gift from the 


ne preſident, [or, leader,] of the muſes; 
u- anke this: that, to expect bad men 


2 | ſhould not commit faults, is madneſs: 
rd tis demanding an impoſlibility. to 


e- allow them to injure others, and de- 


o- mand they ſhould not injure you, is 
in fooliſh and tyrannical. R 

ot 19. THESE four diſpoſitions of 
the ſoul you ſhould chiefly watch a- 
gainſt; and, if diſcovered, blot them 
out; by ſaying thus concerning cach 
of them. This appearance is not cer- 
to the laws of the ſtate where 


 1Denying the jus aequum 
in populo libero; and raiſing 


lot of mankind, as tyrants 


yourſelf above the common | 
ger, inſincerity, ſenſuality, 


and uſurpers do; contrary 


M 


they live. 
2 Raſhneſs of aſſent, an- 


| 

[ 
4 
is 
;I 
l 
1 
| 
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to diffolve the ſocial community. 
you could not fy this froth the f for 
heart: now you muſt repute it the 


fourthly, [fappreſs} whatever you are 
conſcious is the part of one whois 


8 


« thin evidence. this diſpoſttion tend 


4. : 


© moſt abſurd thing, to ſpeak not ac- 
© cording to yout own heart.” and, 


defeated;atid fubjects the divirier part 
to the more diftioriourable 2nd ritor- 
tal, the body, arid its groſſer paſfions. 

20. THE àertal and etherial parts 
in your conipoſition, tho they natu- 
rally aſcend; yer, obedient to the or- 
det of the whole, they ate retatmed 
kete in the compound. the earthy 
ati> humid patts, tho they naturally 


3 S. 8 Sg S8 F Þ 


deſcend; yet are raiſed, and ſtand e- n 


rect, tho not theit flattral fituation. 
thus, the elements, whereſoever pla- ui, 


oF M. ANTORTROS, 3. x. 4 
cech by the ſuperior Power, obey the 
whole; waiting till the ſignal be given 
for their diſſolution. is it not grievotis, 
e chat the intellectual part alone ſhould 
be diſobedient, and frex at its ſituati- 
on? nor is there any thing violent and 
oppoſite to its nature impoſed upon 
it; bur all according to its nature; 
and yet, it cannot bear them, but is 
carried away in 4 contrary courſe: 
for, all its motions toward injuſtice; 
debauchery, ſorrows, and fears, ars 
ſo manly departures from its flature. 
md, when the foul frets at any event, 

it is deſerting its appointed ſtation. it 

is formed for holineſs and piety to- 
ward God, no lefs than for juſtice. 


nay, theſe are branches of ſocial 


1 The Stoics ſpeak of the | or ſtate made up of Gods and 
univerſe, as a great ſociety | men, and therefore obedi- 
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| goodneſs; yea, rather more venera - 
dle than any of the branches of . 
tice toward men. | 
21. HE who has not __ one 
conſtantend of life,cannot perſiſt one 
and the ſame in the whole of life. but, 
that is not enough: you mult examine 


this allo; what that end Or purpoſe | 


« Ought to be. for, as the ſame opinion 
is not entertained concerning all 
thoſe things which to the vulgar ap- 
pear good, but only concerning ſome 

of them, ſuch as are of public utility, 


48 your end propoſed muſt be of the 


ſocial and political kind. for, he a- 
lone who directs all his purſuits to 
ſuch an end, can make all his actions 


ence and reſignation is a 1 vernours of this ſtate, ſee 
piece of juſtice to the go- | B. V. 22. 


= © 


„ 


av” 


„ ſee 
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uniform, andi this manner ever re- 
main the ſame man. 


22. REMEMBER the country- 
mouſe, and the city- mouſe; and the 


conſternation and n r 1 


latter. ces ta a DN 
23. SOCRATES called the max- 
ims of the vulgar hob-goblins, and 
terrors only for childten. 
24. THE Spartans, at their pub- 
lic ſhows, appointed the * ſeats for 
foreigners in the ſhade; but ſat them- 
ſelves any where, as they happened. 
 25.S50CRATEs made this excuſe, 
for not going to Perdiccas upon his 
invitation: © leſt,” ſays he, *I ſhould pe- 


© riſh in the worſt manner; receiving 


1 The fable is well known, 
repreſenting the ſafety and 


2 This ſhews how man- 
ly it isto be enured to hard- 
tranquillity of a retired life, | ſhips, and to bear heat or 
and a low ſtation; and the cold; or is deſigned as an 
dangers of ambition, | inſtance of courteſy. © © 
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© returns.” 


26. THERE is > precept even in 


the wiitings' of Epicurus, frequently 


£0 call to our remembrance ſome of 


| thoſe who were eminently virtuous. 
2. THE Pythagorcans recom- 
mended to us, in the morning, to view 
the heavens, to put us in mind of be- 
ings which conſtantly goon executing 
cheir proper work; and of order, and 
purity, and naked ſimplicity; for, no 
ſtar hath a vai. 
28. CONSIDER What Socrates 
appeared, dreſſed in a kin; when 
Xantippe had gone abroad dreſſed in 
his cloaths; and with what pleaſan- 
tries he detained his friends, who 


1 Or, in che Epheſian commentaries ; the Greek 0 
is ſuſpected. 
2 This ſtory is not preſerved to us. 


OF M. ANTONINPS, G. 1. 4 
ſeemed aſhamed 0 ſee him in that 
greſs, and were retiring. 

29. UN writing, orin reading, * 
firſt taught yourſelf, befare yqu pre- 
dend to teach others. obſerve this 
much more in life. | 
n- - 30. '* THOU . 
dom haſt f ſpeech.” | 
e- 33. N ele. 
ne uin . 
nd 32. vi rx hendlkcbey blame 
no * wich harſheſt werds. 

38. TS madneſs to expedtifigs.in 
oa = It is, to expect to retain a 
child, when [fate] allows it nat. 

34. Epicin Es adviſes that when 
«lather is fondlykiſſing his child, he 


1 The deſign of theſe eita- fend to place o our joy in 

tem ions is uncertain. the firſt | virtue, and not in external 

: may ſerve as an admonition | things. the third, to make 
to ſubmit to Providence. the | us eaſy under reproach. 
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ſhould ſay within himſelf, © he i is per- 


« haps, to die to morrow.” words of 
bad omen, fay you. nothing is of bad 
omen, ſays he, which intimates any 
of the common works of Nature. is 
it of bad omen, to ſay corn muſt be 
reaped in harveſt? 

35. THE unripe grape, the ripe, 
and the dryed:- all things are chan- 
ges, not into nothing, but into that 
which is not at preſent. 

36. NONE can rob you of yout 
good intentions; ſays Epictetus. 

37. H E tells us alſo, we muſt find 
cout the true art of aſſenting; and, 
when treating of our purſuits, that 
ue muſt have a power of reſtraining 
them: that we may form every pur- 
poſe with reſervation? take care they 

See above, B. IV. 1. 


Ta 


or M ANTONINUS. B. KI. 43 
be kind and ſocial, and proportioned 


to the worth of the object: that, for 
keen deſires, we ſhould reſtrain them 
altogether, and have no averſion to 


what depends not on our power. 
38. 11s no ſmall matter we con- 


wa for, ſays one, whether we * 


be mad- men, or not. 


39. WHAT do ated eye 


Socrates: to have the ſouls of ratio- 


nal creatures, or brutes? rational, ſure- 
ly. what ſort of rational, of the vir- 


tuous or vicious? of the virtuous. why, 
then, do not you ſeek after them? 
becauſe we have them already. why, 
then, are you fighting with each 0 


ther, and at variance? 


1 The Stoics had this pa- perfectly wiſe and virtuous 
redox, that all who 4 are not | are mad -- men. 31 


THE — NSU 
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ebb youdeſire to obtain bylo 
many windings, FM may 
have at once, if you do not envy 
ꝓourſelfiſ ſo great an happineſs.] that 
is to ſay, if you quit the thoughts of 
what is paſt, and commit what is fu- 
d ure to Providence; and ſet yquxſelf 
to regulate wellyour preſent conduct, 


according to the aules of holineſs and 


juſtice. of holineſs, thatyoh may em- 
brace heartily what is appointed for 
you, ſince Nature bath produced it 
For you, and ou for it. of juſtice, 
that, with freedom, and without ar- 
tifice or craft, you may ſpeak the 
truth, and act according to the law, 


1 That is the Providence of the author of Nature. 
2 K. 11. 25. 


eg. MK . „ on 


H 
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and the merit of the matter. and, be 


not ſtopped in this courſe, by the 


_ wickedneſs of another, or his opinion 


or talk, or by any ſenſation of this 
poor carcaſe, which has grown up a- 
round you. let that which ſuffers in 
ſuch. caſes ſee to it. if therefore, now 

that you are near your exit, you quit 
thought about other things, and ho- 
nour only that governing and divine 
part within you, and dread not the 
ceaſing to live, but the not commen- 
cing to live according to nature; you 
will become a man, worthy of that 
orderly univerſe which produced you, 
and will ceaſe to be as a ſtranger in 
your own country; both aftoniſhed, 
with what happens every day, as = 
unexpected; and in anxious ſuſpence - 
about this and the other thing. 
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2. 60D beholds all fouls bare, and 
ſtripped of theſe corporeal veſſels, 
bark, and filth. for, by his pure in- 
tellectual nature, he touches only 
what flowed out, and was derived from 
himſelf. if you would enure your- 
ſelf to do the like, you would be free 
from much diſtraction and ſolicitude. 
for, can he, who looks not to the ſur- 
rounding carcaſe, be much hurried 
about dreſs, houſes, glory, or any 
ſuch external furniture or accommo- 
—_ 5.4 7 

3. YOU. conſiſt of three things, 


this poor fleſh, the animal breath of | 


life, and the intellectual part. to the 
two former, ſome care is due, to a 
certain degree, as they are your's.but 


the * third alone is properly your's. 


. 2. | | 2 See B. II. th LY, 19. 
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ſeparate, therefore, from yourſelf, that 
is, from the intellectual part, all which 
others do and ſay; or what yourſelf 
have formerly done or ſaid; and all 


thoſe future events, about which you 


are diſturbed; and all that may affect 
this encompaſſing carcaſe, or this ani- 

mal life, which depends not on your 
power; and all theſe external events, 
which the eddy of fortune whirling 


around you, carries along; ſo that 


your intellectual power, kept diſen- 
tangled from Fate, pure and free, 
may live with itſelf; acting what is 


juſt; fatisfied with what happens; 


and ſpeaking truth: if, I ſay, you ſe- 
parate from the governing principle 
within you thoſe things which are, 
as it were, appended to it by its vehe- 
ment paſſions, and the times paſt and 
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future, you make yourſelf like the 
fim world of Empedocles, = 
4 3 midſt the cir- 
be ſollieitous only to live well for ths 
preſent; and you may go on till death, 
to ſpend what remains of life, with 
tranquillity, wich true dignity, and 
complacence with the * . 
m— 
4. IHAvR * wondered how 
each man ſhould love himfelf more 
than any other; and yet make leſs 
account of his own opinion concern- 
ing himſelf, than of the opinions of 
others. for, ſhould God appear, or 
even any wiſe teacher, and enjoir one 


do entertain no thought or deſign, but 
what, as foort as formed, he would 


| publiſh to others, no mag could en- 


41 24 
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| dore to dofo, even for one day: thus, 
we ſtand itt greater awe of what thoſe 


around fhall think of us, than of whae 
we think of ourſelves. 

5. H w is it, that the Godewhe 
have difpofed all other things in fach 
comely order, and with fuch good- 


neſs toward men; yet, have neglected 


this one point, to 166 the preventin 8 


1 This is plawly * ob- 
jection of ſome others, not 
the author's own ſettled o. 
pinion againſt afuture ſtate. 
it was cuſfofiary among 
the beſt philoſophers, i in i- 
nitation” of Socrates, to 
ſpeak upon this ſubject with | 
ſich alternatives, even when 
they were perſuaded that | 
there would be a future ex- 
iſtence. they thought this | 
highly probable; and yet, 
# they had not fall eertain- 


ty, they ſuggeſted proper | 


ſupports and conſolations | 
even upon the contrary ſup- 
polition, and endeavoured 


185 give ſtrong motives te 


ture rewards. but we wro 


ful of ſach points as they 


. 27. and B. XII. 14. 


'a Deity and Providence is 
propoſed with fach alterna 
tives, tho? all know how 


fuaded of both. inſtances of 
this Kind occur in every 
Book of 6ur author. 


* 


we — 
2 5 Y © 
, 


virtue independent upon fu- 


them exceedingly, if we ima- 


| She that they were doubt= 
oſtem propefe in ſuch aſter - 


natives. ſee B. II. 11. and 


| where even the doctrine of | 


| firmly the Stoids were per- | 
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that ſome of thevery beſt of vob ; 


have, as it were, lived with the Gods the 
greateſt part of life, and, by a courſe 
of holy and religious ſervices, been, 
as it were, familiar with the divinity, 


ſhould have no further exiſtence af- 


ter they die; but be.intirely extingui- 
ſhed. if this be truly the caſe, be 
well aſſured, had it been proper that 
the caſe ſhould have been otherwiſe, 
they would have made it fo. had it 
been juſt, it would have been practi- 
cable. had it been according to na- 
ture, nature would have effected it. 


from its not being ſo, if really it is not 


fo, you may be aſſured it ought not 
to have been. you ſee, that, in deba- 


ting this point, you are pleading 2 


point of juſtice with God. now, we 


would not thus plead a matter of jul- 
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tice with the Gods, were they not 


perfectly good and juſt. and, if they 


are ſo, they have left nothing unjuſt- 


ly and unreaſonably Rn in their 


adminiſtration. 
6. ENURE yourſelf to attempt, e- 


ven, what you deſpair of executing. 
for, the left hand, which, for its in- 


ability, through want of exerciſe, re- 
mains idle in many ſorts of work; 


yet, can hold the bridle more firm- 


ly than the other, ws being enured 
to it, 1 


7. CONSIDER, in what 80 hall 


death find you, both as to body and 


ſoul? obſerve the ſhortneſs of life; 


the vaſt immenſity of the preceeding, 
and enſuing duration; and the infir- 


mity of all theſe materials. 


8. To behold the active principle 
N 


n 
Coy — 
—— 2 — —— — — — 
1 
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ſtripped of its bark; the refstences 


and intentions of actions; what paln 


is; what, pleaſure; what; death; what, 
glory; who is to each ene the cauſe 
of all his diſturbance and trouble; 


how no man can be hindered by a- 


nother; how all is opiion. 
9. IN the practiſing of the mix- 
ims, we ſhould reſemble the Adven- 
tures in the exerciſes; and not the 
eladiators: the gladiator; ſometimes, 
lays by his ſword, and takes it up a 
gain; but, the champion in the ex- 
ereiſes eatries always his arms and 
hands alofig with him. He needs no- 
thing elſe for his werk but to weild 
theſe ſkillfully: 
Io. CONSIDER Well the natutes 


of things, dividing them into the ma- 


III , JN wwe at 


fy win 


} 
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terial and active NI. and their 


references. | 
11. WHAT a ane power 18 


granted to man! never to do any ac- 
tion, but ſuch as God is to commend; 


and to embrace kindly, whatever 


God appoints for him. 


12. As to What happens in the 


courſe of nature, the Gods arc not 


to be blamed; they never. do wrong, 
willingly or unwillingly. nor are 
men;for they do not willingly. there 
are none, therefore, to be quarrelled 
with. e 
13. How ridiculous, and like a 
ſtranger is he, who is ſurpriſed at any 


thing which happens in life! 


14. THERE is either a fatal ne- 


ceſſity, and an unalterably fixed or- 


1 B. II. to: 
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der; or a kind and benign Providence; 


or a blind confuſion, without a go- 
vernour. if there be an unalterable 
neceſſity, why ſtrive againſt it? if there 
is a kind Providence, which can be 


appeaſed; make yourſelf worthy of 


the divine aids. if there is an ungo- 
verned confuſion: yet compoſe your- 
ſelf with this, that, amidſt theſe tem- 
peſtuous waves, you have a preſiding 
intelligence within yourſelf. if the 
wave ſurrounds you, it can carry a- 


long the carcaſe, and the animal life; | 


but, the intellectual part it cannot 
bear along with it. 1 

15. WHEN a lamp continues to 
ſhine, and loſes not its ſplendor, till 


it be extinguiſhed; ſhall your veraci- 


ty, juſtice, and temperance, be ex- 
tinguiſhed before you are? 


. . ]⅛—.. nn un ¾⅛—ũwi . 


— — 5 


16. WHEN * you are ſtruck with 


the apprehenſion, that one has done 


wrong; [fay thus to yourſelf: ] how 


are you ſure this is wrong? grant it to 


be wrong: you know not but he is 


deeply condemning himſelf: this is as 


pityable, as if he were tearing his own 
face. and then, one, who expects vi- 
cious men ſhould not do wrong, is as 
abſurd as one expecting a fig- tree 
ſhould not produce the natural juice 
in the figs; or that infants ſhould not 
cry; or a horſe ſhould not neigh; or 
ſuch other neceſſary things. what 
can the man do, who has ſuch diſpo- 
ſitions? if you are a man of high abi- 
lities, cure them. | 
17. IF not becoming, do not do 
1 See IX. 38. and XI. 18, at the g th precept. 
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it. if not true, do not ſay it. let theſe 
be your fixed principles. 
18. CONSIDER always what it is, 
which ſtrikes your imagination; and 
un fold it, by diſtinguiſhing the cauſe, 
the matter, the reference, and the 
time within which it muſt neceſſarily 
ceaſe. 44134 | 
19. WILL not you, at laſt, per- 
ceive, that you have ſomething more 
excellent and diyine within you,than 
that which raiſes the ſeveral paſſions, 
and moves you, as the wires do a pup- 
pet, without your own def 
what now is my intellectual part? i 
it fear? is it ſuſpicion? is it luſt? 1 is it 
any ſuch thing? 
20. FIRST, let nothing be done 
at random, without a reference. ſe- 


1 IX. 39. at the end. 


E 


. 
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condly,refer your actions to nothing 


elſe than ſeme ſocial kind purpoſe. 


21. YET a little, and you ſhall be 
no more; nor ſhall any of thoſe things 


remain, which you now behold; nor 


any of thoſe who are now living. tis 
the nature of all things to change, to 
turn, and to corrupt; that others 
nay, in their courſe, ſpring out of 


22, ALL depends on your opini- 


ons: theſe are in your power. remove, 
therefore, when you incline, your 


opinion; and then, as when-one has 
turned the promontory, and got into 
a bay, all is calm; fo, all ſhall become 
ſable to you, and a ſtill harbour. 
23. AN V one natural operation, 
ending at its proper time, ſuffers no 
1TX. 21, | 
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ill by ceaſing; nor does the agent ſuf- 


fer any ill,by its thus ceaſing. in like 


manner, as to the whole ſeries of ac- 


tions, which is life; if it ends in its 


ſeaſon, it ſuffers no ill by ceaſing ;nor 
is the perſon, who thus finiſhes his 
ſeries, in any bad ſtate. the ſeaſon 
and the term is limited by. Nature; 


ſometimes even by your own, as in 
old age; but, always by the nature of 


the whole. 'tis by the changes of its 
ſeveral parts, thatthe univerſe ſtill re- 
mains new, and in its bloom. now, 
that is always good and ſeaſonable, 


which is advantageous to the whole. 


the ceaſing of life cannot be evil to in- 
dividuals; for, it has no turpitude in 


itz; ſince it is not in our power; nor 


is there any thing unſociable in it. 
nay, tis good; ſince tis ſeaſonable to 


aa 
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the whole, and advantageous, and con- 
curring with the order of the whole. 


thus, too, is he led by God, who goes 
the ſame way-with God, and that * 
his own inclination. | 

24. HAVE theſe three thoughts 8 
always at hand: firſt, that you dono- 


thing inconſiderately; nor otherwiſe 


than Juſtice herſelf would have acted. 
as for external events, they either hap- 


pen by chance, or by Providence: 


now, no man ſhould quarrel with 
chance, nor cenſure Providence. the 
ſecond, to examine what each thing 
is, from its ſeed, to its being quicken- 
ed; and, from its quickening, till its 
death; of what materials compoſed, 
and into what it muſt be reſolved. the 
third, that, could you be raiſed on 


high, ſo as from thence to behold al! 
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human affairs, and dilcern their great 1 


variety; conſcions, at the ſame time, 
of the crouds of aerial and etherial in 
habitants who ſurręund ys; were you 
thus raiſed on high, never ſo often, 
yaiu would {ce only the lame things, 
or things exactly uniform; all of ſhort 
duration. can we 1 Af ſuch 
matters! | 

25. ASP eut your opinions; yay 
are ſafe. who, then, hinders * to 
eaſt them out? 

26. WHEN you fret at any y thing, 
you have forgot that all happens ac- 
cording to the nature of the whole; 
and that the fault ſubſiſts not in you, 
but in another. and this, too, you 
forget, that, whateyer now happens, 


has happened, and will happen; and 


the like now happens every where. 


or M. ANTONINUS n. XII. 4 


and this, alſo; how great the bond 


of kindred is, between any man, and 


all the human race; not by common 
ſeed or blood, but a common intel- 


jectual part. you forget, too, that the 
! ſoul of each manis divine, an eflux 
from God; and this, alſo, that no 


man is proprietor of any thing: his 


dear children, his very body, and his 
life, proceeded from the ame God. 


and this, too, that opinion is all. and 


this, that a it is the preſent moment 
only, which one lives, or can loſe. - 

27. RECOLLECT frequently 
thoſe, who, formerly, were tranſpor- 
ted with indignation ; thoſe, who, 


once, proceeded to the higheſt pitch 
in glory, or in calamities, or in enmi- 


"F See P, II. 1, and 13. 
7 506 N. 14 


* 
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ties, or any other circumſtance of 
fortune. then ſtop, and aſk, where 
are they all now? ſmoke, and aſhes, 
and an old tale; or, perhaps, noteven 
a tale. let every ſuch inſtance occur. 
Fabius Catullinus in the country; 
Lucius Lupus, and Stertinius at Baiae: 
Tiberius at Capreae; and Velius Ru- 
fus; and, in general, all eminence 
attended with the high opinions of 
men. and, how mean are all the ob- 
jects of our keen purſuits! how much 
more becomes it a philoſopher, to 
ſnew himſelf, in the matters ſubjec- 
ted to his management, a man of juſ- 
tice and temperance, following the 


Gods, and that with * ſimplicity. for, | 


1 Some of the perſons | reaſon ſubjoined, what this 
| here named as eminent, or | ſimplicity is, viz. a ſingle 
ſingular in their fortunes, | view to act well the part ap- 
are not well known. pointed us by God, without 

2 *Tis plain from the | aiming at glory, pleaſure, 


or M. ANTONINUS.'B. XII. 453 


| the moſt intolerable pride is thatdif- 
played in an oſtentation of humility, 
and contempt of pride. 


28, To thoſe who aſk, where 


(have you ſeen theſe Gods? or, whence 


are you aſſured they exiſt, that you 


thus worſhip them? firſt, * they are 
viſible, even to the eye: again, my 
- own ſoul I cannot ſee; and, yet, I re- 
verence it; and thus, too, as I experi- 
ence continually the power of the 
Gods, I both know ſurely that me 

are, and worſhip them. 


29. THE ſafety of life depends o on 


this; to diſcern each object, what it 
is in whole, of what materials, what 


or any ſelffiſn advantage; E This may relate to che 


' but from love to God and | heavenly bodies whom the | 
moral goodneſs. this ſimpli- | Stoics deemed inferior dei- 
city is oppoſite to the more ! ties. | 


ſubtile and refined ſorts of 4 
ſelſiſnneſs. | 
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Ats form or cauſe; to do juſtice with 
all our heart; and, to ſpeak truth. and, 
what further remains, but to enjoy 
fe, adding one virtuous office to a- 


nother; ſo as not to leave any Vacant 


interval? 


30. THERE is but one light of 


the ſun, tho divided by walls, moun- 


tains, and other objects. there is but 


one common ſubſtance, tho divided 


among ten thouſand bodies, with pe- 


euliar qualities. there is but one ani- 


mal ſoul, tho divided by ten thou- 


ſand natures, with their peculiar limi- 


tations; and one intellectual ſpirit 


1 Tt is #LAIFER be does | can we eonelude From their 
not here intend proper nu- | ſpeaking of the re-union af- 
merical unity,but only ſpe- | ter death, that individuals 
cifical,or ſimilitude: and this 1 ceaſe to be diſtin perſons 


further, perhaps, that all in- | from the Deity and from 


dividual natures are parts | each other; ſince it was the 
known tenet of the Stoics, 


taken from ſome great maſh 


or whole of that kind. nor | that heroic ſouls were rai- 


or M. ANTONINNS. Bp. x11. "#55 
altho' it appears to be diyided: the 6- 


ther patts of theſe mentioned Wholes, 
ſuch as the forms and matter, being 


void of ſenſe, ate void of àffection to 


each other: and, yet; tis an ititellec- 
tual being that preferves them, and a 


force of gravity; whith makes them 


tend tb the ſame place. but, what is 
intellectual has a peculiar tendeney to 


its kind, and is naturally reebmtmeEH. 


ded tb i. atid the ſoctal affectlon edi 


not be entirely repteſſed. 


3. WHAT do you defire? mere- 
ly to be? or alſo to have ſenſation, 
and appetite? to grow; and to decay 


[| again; t6 ſpeak; to mask are any of 


ſed to the dignity of gods, | of this union is attaitiable 
or immortal angels; and | in this life, and ſtrongly fe- 
they mean no more than an | commended by the Stoics: 
entire moral uno By teflg- | ſee B. VIIT. 34. ſich E4. 
nation and complete confor- preſſions are frequent in the 
mity of will, ſome degree | New T eſtament. 
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theſe worthy of your deſire? if all 
theſe are deſpicable; go on to the laſt 
that remains, to follow reaſon and 
God. now, it is oppoſite to the re- 


verence due to them, if we repine that 
we muſt be deprived of all the for- 
mer enjoyments by death. 

32. How ſmall a part is appointed 


to each one of the infinite immenſe 


duration? for, preſently, it muſt va- 
niſh into eternity : how ſmall a part 


of the univerſal matter? and, how 


ſmall, of the univerſal ſpirit? on how 


narrow a clod of this earth do you 


creep? when all theſe things are con- 


ſidered, nothing will appear great, ex- 


_ cept acting as your nature leads; and 


bearing contentedly whatever the 


common nature brings along with it. 


 33aWHAT uſe does the gover- 


It. 
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ning part make of itſelf? on this, all 
depends. other things, whether de- 


pendent on your choice, or not, are 
but dead carcaſes, and ſmoke. 
34. THIS muſt rouſe you moſt 
| powerfull to deſpiſe death, that, e- 
ven thoſe who deemed pleaſure the 
ſole good, and pain the ſole evil, + yet 
deſpiſed it. | 
35. To the perſon who . 
that alone to be gobd? which is: ſea- 


ſonable, and reckons it indifferent, 


whether he has opportunity of exer- 
ting a greater number of actions, ac- 
cording to right reaſon, or a ſmaller: 
whether he beholds this univerſe for 
a longer or a ſhoi ter ſpace, death ca can- 


not appear terrible. 


1 Epicurus. explained] in Cicero te fiaib. 
2 The peculiar meaning of I. iti, c. 14. 
this ſeaſonableneſs is beſt 


O 
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36. You have lived, O man, as a 
denizon of this great ſtate: of what 
conſequence to you, whether it be 
only for five years? what is accor- 
ding to the laws, is equal and juſt to 


all. what is there terrible in this, that 


you are. ſent out, not by a tyrant, or 
an unjuſt judge, but by that Nature, 
which at firſt introduced you? as if 


* thepractor who employed the play- 


er, ſhould diſmiſs him again from the 
ſcene. but, ſay you, I have not fini- 
ſhed the five acts, but * three. 


you ſay true; but, in life, three acts 


make a complete play. for, tis he 


who appoints the end to it, who, as 


he was the cauſe of the compoſition, 


1 The univerſe. among others gave plays, 


2 The great magiſtrates | and for this purpoſe em- 


at their own charge exhibi- | ployed the actors. 
ted ſhows to the people, and 3 See above, B. XI. 1. 


Keds © 


1 
3 
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is now the cauſe of the diſſolution. 
neither of them are chargeable on 
you: depart, therefore, contented, 


and in good humour; for, he is pro- 
pitious and kind, who diſmiſſes you. 
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MAXIMS' or tai STOICS, 


As GATAK ER, in a the prefatory diſcourſe to his 
excellent edition and commentary on Ax TO 
x vs, has given a very juſt SUMMARY OF THE 
CHIEF MAXIMS OF THE STOIC PHIL OSO0- 
PHY, taken moſtly from theſe Meditations;-we 
thought it proper to tranſlate it here; and give 
the references to the places he quotes; and the 


paſſages from ſome others,with a few additions. 
I, 


| Or GOD, PROVIDENCE, and 1 8 
the LovE of GOD. 


HE DIVINE PROVL 
DENCE * takes care of hu- 
© man affairs; and not of the univerſe 
1 Thoꝰ the Stoicshave not uſed the term Love, 


for expreſſing our pious affections to GoD; yet, 
tis plain, they meant all which can be implied in that 


9 
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* only, in general; but, of each ſingle 
man, and each ſingle matter: is pre- 
« ſentin all the affairs of men; and 
* aids mankind, not only in thoſe 
* things which are their true good 
© and happineſs, but in the external 
conveniencies and ſupports of life. 
© Godis, therefore, - above all to 

be worſhipped; in all undertakings 
to be invoked; at all times to be 
© remembered, and preſent to our 
5 thoughts; in all things to be ac- 
* knowledged, and | his conduct ap- 
word, as uſed ſince with . to the Deity. they 
ſeem to have abſtained from this term, out of reve- 
TENCC : ęixt, and prnicty with them, carry a noti- 
on of equality. 5 1 
2 11.3, 11. and VI. 44. ſee alſo the * diſſert: 
© of Epictet. I. 12. 14. 16. 

1 I. 14. and IX. 27. alſo IX. 40. and the note. 
40. | 4 VI. 7. 


2 uV. 33. | s II. 13. 
3 VI. 23. III. I 3.ſee] 6 VI. 18. In all 


2 
— 
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© proved; for all things to be prai- 


ſed, and celebrated. To HIM alone, 


Ve ought, in ſingleneſs of heart, to 


* yield a willing obedience in all we 


* theſe things will 1 vindicate T R EE before 


© men.” Epictetus cited at VII. 45. 


If Iwas ſubject formerly to the ſame weak - 
C neſs, and am not now, tis to God I give the 


* praiſe.” Epictetus cited at X. 30. 

In every event which happens in the univerſe, 
© itis an eaſy thing to praiſe Providence, if one has 
© theſe two things within him: a power to compre- 


1 4 and underſtand what happens to every one; 


and, a grateful heart.” Epictetus I. 6. 
© What words are ſufficient to praiſe or Ache 


© theſe works of God as they deſerve? had we un- 


© derſtanding, what elſe ought we to do, both in 

© public and private, but fing hymns to God, and 
e bleſs him, and pour out our thanks before him ? 
© ought we not, while either digging, ploughing,or 


© feeding, to ſing this hymn to God: GREAT IS 
© God ! that he has given us hands, and organs 


© for ſwallowing and digeſting: that he makes us 
© grow up inſenſibly ; and breathe even while aſleep. 
© for each of theſe things we ought thus to bleſs 


© him. but, of all to ſing the greateſt and molt di- 


© vine hymn, for his giving us the power of attain- 
© ing the knowledge of theſe things, and the me- 


© thod of uling them. what, then? lince you, the 


O 4 
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© do. from H1M whatever comes to 
© us, we ought to receive, and em- 
* brace, with a ready and hearty ac- 

cord: and think * nothing better, 


* multitude, are blind; ought there not tobe ſome 
one to perform this * in your place; and pay 
this hymn to God for you all? for, what elſe can 
5 1 do, a lame old man, but ſing a hymn to God? 
© were J a nightingale, I would do the buſineſs of a 
© nightingale. were I a ſwan, I would do that of a 
© ſwan. now, that I am a rational creature, I ought 
© to hymn the Deity. this is my buſineſs: this I per- 
© form. this is my poſt: while I am allowed I will 
© neverleaveit. and you I will exhort to join with 
© mein this my ſong,” Epictetus I. 16. 
Theſe ſentiments, ſays Gataker, and others of 
the ſame kind in Epictetus, are not unworthy of the 
beſt Chriſtian : had he but, only, to the ſubje& of 
his hymn, added God's gift of Chriſt to mankind. + 
2 ----- Iknow to whom I owe ſubjection and 
obedience: itis to God, Epictetus IV. 34. 
1 IV. 34. 25. III. 4. 
© In fine, will nothing but that which God wills.” 
Epictetus II. 17. | 
© To God I have ſubjected all my deſires. what 
© he wills, I will alſo. what he wills not, neither 
* do T will.” Epictetus III. 26. IV. 27. 


2 © For I deem that better which God wills . 
© that which I will,” Epictetus, ibid. 
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© nothing more convenient, more 
_ © advantageous, * more fortunate, or 


more ſeaſonable, than that, whate- 


« yer it be, which HE has wILLE D.“ 
© wherever HE thinks fit to lead us, 


© there we ought to follow; without 
— 1 


* turning our back, or murmuring.s 
* whatever place, or ſtation, HE has 


IVI. 57. | 3X. 20. 

2 K. 20. 4 XII. 27. 

I adhere to him, as a ſervant, and attendant. 
© his purpoſe, his defire, and, in a word, his will, is 
© minealſo.” Epictetus as cited at X. 21. 
O Jove! and thou, Odeſtiny ! [by him 

| © Ftabliſh'd thorough wr. lead me on 
© Where eber you have appointed me; and * 
Will follow unreluctant. 


The prayer of C leanthes frequent | 


ly quoted by Epictetus. 


5 From God come all things ; and it is beſt to 


follow him, without murmuring. heis a bad ſol- 


dier who ſighs while he follows his general. Se- 
neca, Epiſt. 107. 


6. Whatever ſtation or rank thou ſhalt aſſign 


© me, I will die ten thouſand deaths ſooner than 


© abandon it.“ Epictetus III. 24. after Socrates 3 


in Plato's apology. 


«4 I 
% \ * 
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« aſſigned us; that we ought ſtrenu- 
« ouſly to keep, and with all our might 
© maintain; were we, even, by that, 
* tomect a thouſand deaths. 


IL. 
Or Man; and the sociat bo- 
TIES and AFFECTION to MEN, 
as, by NATURE, Our KINSMEN. 


_— we ought from 
4 the heart to love, have a 
tender care of, and bear with their 
© weakneſs; abſtain from all kind of 
injury, that being even impiety: $ 
1 VI. 13. IX. 23. 4V. 33. 


5 IX. 3. 5 IX. 1. 
3 V. 33. 5 V. 33. 
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© do them all the good we can; and 
not believe, we are born, and to live, 
© for ourſelves alone; but let all be- 
© hold us idedicate ourſelves, to the 
* utmoſt of our Arat and abilities, 


for the public good; and a 


© beneficent to all men. 


* 4 WE ought to live ſatisfied with 
acting our part well, and with the 


_ © inward conſciouſneſs of having done 


© ſo: * without concern for the repu- 


6 tation of it; without witneſſes ; 


3 
Non ſibi, ſed, toti genitum ſe credere mundo. 
| Lucan. 
2 VIIL 7. E 4 IX. & and VII. 28. 
3 I. 4 


1 Even while giving, 29 that he 125 5 
Seneca de Beneficiis II. 16. 


6 III. 5. | 
© Let the motive, in all 0 de * deed it- 


© ſelf, and not the obſervers ofit.* Cicero de fi- 
bus. B. II. 


468 MAXIMS or- 
« ' without hope of reward; without 
any view at all of our own advan- 
tage. but go on from one good 
© deed to another; * and never be 
« weary of doing good; 5 eſteeming it 
« the true fruit of living, to make life 
one uninterrupted ſeries of good 
actions, ſo cloſely linked to one an- 
c other, 5 that, thro the whole, there 
be not found the 7 leaſt break or in- 
 terval: ® deeming it our own good 
that we have done good to others; 
and, that we have ſerved ourſelves, 
if we have been uſeful to any man: 


and all, without catching at, or 


1 *'Tis Epicurus who ſays men love each other 
Q * hope of reward. Plutarch, of the love of 
© our offspring. 1 


2 IX. at the end. 7 IX. 23. 
VI. 7. V. 6. 8 N. at the end. 

enen 

5 XII. 29. 10. VII. 73. 

6 XII. 29. | 
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_ © wiſhing for any external praiſe, or 
glory, among mankind. 
The CULTURE of our own 
* HEART deſerves, of all other, the 
* greateſt and moſt reverential care. 
2 TO LOVE the MORAL CHARM, - 
© to act the FAIR, the LOVELY, the 
© HONOURABLE PART, are, of all 
« purſuits, the moſt e the 
* moſt precious. | | 
From that which we are con- 
© ſcious is our DUTY,' no deſires, nei- 
« ther of life, nor of any thing what- 
© ever, ſhould we allow to draw us a- 
© way ; no fears of death, or torture, 
much leſs of loſs or harm, to deterr 
© us. 


© Theſe (ſays Gataker,) arc the 
1 V. 21. II. 13. VIII. 5. 5 
2 III. 6. VI. 16. 4 VII. 44. 
3 VI. 22. VII. 15. i ; 


% ' GATAKER'S 
© MAXIMs and PRECEPTS of the 


* STo1 cszperfectly agreeable to their 


+ principles: all Holy, Righteous, 
Strict, and Manly: all breathing 


Piety, Affection, Humanity, and 
© Greatneſs of ſoul. 


To this we ſhall ſabjoin the following extract from 


the ſame preface: being Gataker's apology for 
employing, tho a Chriſtian miniſter, ſo many 
_ year's time and labour on theſe Meditations of a 
_ Heathen Emperor, under whoſereign the Chriſ- 


* 6 


N "0 fa ys * that I may return 


to what I at firſt advertiſed you 


7 of from St. Jerom; I think it may 
© be boldly aſſerted, there are no re- 


* mairyng monuments of the ancient 
ge ſtrangers, which come nearer to the 


1180 he calls . "ITY 


4 _ man 
£ doctrine of CHRIST; than the wri- 
* tings and admonitions of theſe two; 
© Epictetus, and Antoninus. tis cer- 


£ tain, whatever precepts OUR LokD | 


6 HIMS ELF has given, in thoſe ſer- 


* mons and converſations of his, in- 


ſerted and interwoven into the hiſto- 
ry of the goſpel; of abſtaining from 
evil, even in thought: of ſuppreſ- 
* ſing vicious affections: of leaving 
off all idle converſation: * of cultiva- 
ting the heart with all diligence; 5 


and faſhioning it after the image of 
God: s of doing good to men from 


the moſt ſingle diſintereſted view: 


of bearing injuries with content- 
ment: of uſing moderation, and 


| x Matth, T6, | / pO 45. 48. 8 | 


2 —.—V. 22, 28, | 6 VI. 1. 3. 
3 —— XII. 36. | N 'Y —— V. 39. 
4 29 V. 20. VI. 33 . 8—— XVIII. 5˙1 6. 


— —ͤ—ͤ—é— a. MY” b0- 
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5 ſtrict caution, in our admonitions 


< andreproofs: of counting all things 


© whatever, and even life itſelf, as no- 


thing, when reaſon and the caſe de- 
mand them: and of undertaking 


duties of Piety, Aſſection, 4 E- 
equity, Humanity, with the grea- 
5 teſt diligence and ardour: All theſe 
ſame precepts are to be found in An- 

* toninus, Juſt as if he had habitual- 


ly read them; they are every where 


© interſperſed through this collection 
© of his thoughts and meditations; 
* and continually inculcated with a 
6: ſurpriſing ſtrength and-life, which 
* pierces to the bottom of the heart, 


1 Luke XIV. 26.33 La 44. and 
2 Matth. XXII. 37. | Luke X. 37. 


and performing almoſt all the other 


| 


4 — VII. 12. 
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© perceive; every honeſt one confeſs. 


But ſome may, perhaps, ſay: To 


© what purpoſe take thoſe precepts 


from a ſtranger, and even an adver- 

« fary- to the Chriſtian faith? wien 
© they can be had more readily from 
the ſacred page, where they ſtand 
© publiſhed toall. and as they come 
from the mouth of our MASTER 


« himſelf, are inforced with the high- 


ler authority of his command, and 
attended to with a ſtricter * | 


© of obedience.” 


Jo this I anſwer, that a care- 
© ful peruſal and ſerious reflection on 
© theſe Meditations of Antoninus, are 
* ſeveral ways uſeful. 


For, in the firſt place, the ſacred 
"oO 


on 
and leaves the dart deep fixed in the 
ſqul. this every attentive reader will 


* 
n 
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« writers have given us only the chief 
© heads of ouR LoxD's diſcourſes, 
© conciſely digeſted as a taſte or ſpe- 
* cimen; and thoſe maxims and pre- 
cepts only ſummarily propoſed, are 
in Antoninus more extenſively ap- 
plied, more fully explained; and, by 
ga great variety of ſtriking argu- 
ments, eſtabliſhed, illuſtrated, infor- 
ced and inculcated upon us, and ac- 
commodated to practice in civil life. 
* in all this, our Emperor particular- 
© ly excells. IG 
And, then, another thing of no 
© ſmall moment is this. we diſcover 
© the equity of the Chriſtian doctrine, 
© and its perfect agreement with rea- 
« ſon, while we ſhow it is approved 
© and praiſed even by ſtrangers and 


APOLOGY. . 


« adverſaries.” A teſtimony from e- 
© nemies is of great weight. And, ſays 
2 Dion PRuUsaEvs, The encomi- 
© um of thoſe who admire tho' they 
do not receive, muſt be the fineſt of 
all praiſes. The Apoſtle underſtood 
© this very well, when he called in teſ-— 
_ © timoniesfrom 3 the inſcriptions, and 

_ ©4 writings of the ſtrangers, for proof 

* of the doctrine he brought and was 
* publiſhing among them. ſurely it 
© muſt conduce not a little, to vindi- 
* cate and implant in the breaſts of 
any whatever, the precepts and leſ- 
ſons of our LokD, as perfectly a- 
* greeable to equity and reaſon; that, 


1 Ifidor. Pelus. II. e- s 4 Acts XVII. 28. 
piſt. 228. and III, epiſt. | Our reaſonabla ſer - 
335. 15 vice. Rom. XII. 1. to 

2 Oration. 51. follow God and reaſon: 

3 Acts XVII. 23. Antoninus, XII. 3 1. 
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a man who was a ſtranger, and un- 
* favourable to the Chriſtian name, 
© (for he neither knew our myſteries, 


nor underſtood the reaſons of our 


« faith, ) ſhould yet recommend and 
© eſtabliſh them with ſuch vehemence 
and ardour, and by ſo very forcible 
arguments. Who is not ſenſible, 
« ſays an author of high character, 
That thoſe have had a good cauſe 

s who gained it before judges who 
© were indifferent? what ſhall one 


ay then of that cauſe which is gain- 


ed even before the averſe and pre- 
* judiced againſt it; nay, * when its 


very enemies lit judges. 


Further, in theſe following 
books, the good Providence and 
© kindneſs of God ſhines forth; as 


I Avg. epilt. 170. [A2 deut. XXXII 31. 


rous, than man once turned ſavage. * 
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he did not ſuffer his own image to 
© be quite worn out and loſt in man 


* who had fallen off from him. but 


* preſerved ſome ſparks alive, which 


© he both excited by various methods, 
and improved even to a miracle. 


partly, that the ſafety and good or- 


der of human ſociety might be pro- 
« vided for: 1 feſt men, turning quite 
« ſavage, ſhould like wild beaſts, ruſh 


univerſally on each other's deftruc- 


tion. fince* man, without educa- 
tion is the moſt ſavage of all the 


creatures which the earth nouriſſies. 
and, partly, that they might apply 


* themſelves to know and * ſeck 


x There is nothing more impious, more barba- 


B. I. and Embaſs. 1 22. 
2 Plato, in the laws, B. VI. 


3 Romans I. 19. That which may be knownof | 
God. and, verſe 2x. When they knew God. 


4 That they ſhould ſeek the Lord, if haply they 
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* man who was a ſtranger, and un- 
( favourable to the Chriſtian name, 
© (for he neither knew our myſteries, 
nor underſtood the reaſons of our 
© faith, ) ſhould yet recommend and 
© eſtabliſh them with ſuch vehemence 
and ardour, and by ſovery forcible 
arguments. Who is not ſenſible, 
< ſays an author of high character, 
That thoſe have had a good cauſe 
© who gained it before judges who 
* were indifferent? what ſhall one 
© ſay then of that cauſe which ĩs gain- 
ed even before the averſe and pre- 
© judiced againſt it; nay, when its 
© very enemies ſit judges. 
Further, in theſe following 
books, the good Providence and 
© kindneſs of God ſhines forth; as 
1 Aug. epiſt. 170. | aDeut. XXX 3 1. 
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* he did not ſuffer his own image to 
be quite worn out and loſt in man 


who had fallen off from him. but 
preſervod ſome {parks alive, Which 
* he both excited by various methods, 


« and improved even 10 à miracle. 


< partly, that the ſafety and good or- 


der of human ſociety might be pro- 
© videdffor: a leſt men, turning quite 
6 ſavage, ſhould like wild beaſts, ruſh 
univerſally on cach other's deftruc- 
tion. ſince : man, without educa- 

© tion is the moſt ſavage of all the 
© creatures which the earthnouriſhes. 


and, partly, that they might apply 
_ © thernſelves to know and ſeex 


1 There is nothing more impious, more barba- 
rous, than man once turned ſavage. PN A 


B. 1. and Embalſs. 222. 


2 Plato, in the laws, B. VI. 


3 Romans I. 19. That which — 
God. and, verſe 2x. When they knew God. 


4 That they ſhould ſeek the Lord, if haply they | 
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God, by the aſliſtance of theſe helps; 
being plainly without excuſe if 
© they either deſpiſed or neglected 
them. for that ſaying of St. Bernard, 
is undoubtedly true, The image 
of God in our hearts may be burnt, 
* but not burnt out. ſurely, to wear 
quite out that image, originally 
ſtamped on the rational ſoul, to ex- 
* tinguiſh intirely * that torch, kindled 
© from heaven in the human heart; 
has been beyond the power either 
of the vices of men or the malice of 
© devils: nay, according to him, be- 
© yond the power of hell flames. it 
was the will of the divine goodneſs 


might feel after him and and him. Acts XVII. zy. 


1 Rom. I. 20. o 3 Geneſis I, 27.and 
2 Bern, in annum IX. 6. 

Serm. 1. | i 4-Prov.XX. 27. Rom. 
II. 15. 13 


Axor , nts 

* that this image ſhould, for the ad- 

© vantage of the human race, and the 
© particular benefit of his people, be 
* preſerved ' and cheriſhed amid the 
* ruins and aſhes, which hdd the | 
* primitive defeQion.' 
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